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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 


S N this edition two more chapters have been added, 
one on “ The Ethical Religion of the Hindus,” and 
the other on ‘The theism of Indian Saints.” After the 
publication of the second edition of this booklet, 
Principal McKenzie issued his volume on “Hindu 
Ethics” in the "Heritage af India Series." As desired 
by the publishers we have thought it fit to add a note 
reviewing the book in general terms. 

The subject of Hindu Ethics is of profound 
interest to all the lovers of religion and we trust that 
the crystal stream flowing through the current of 
Hinduism meandering through sunny pools, muddy 
ponds and clear lakes will satiate the spiritual thirst of 
man and lead him on to the source of "New Light." 
Forces of evil may be terrific but the ethical religion 
places before us the ideals of Universal Brother>hood 
and Spiritual Fellowship, the pious hopes of religious 
reformers and the magnanimous dreams of many 
mystics, if the ethical teachings embodied in this 
small volume were to broaden the intellectual horizon 
of the readers and ring through the world a tune of 
harmony, the mighty seers of yore of Hindu India 
might as well share the credit of being the harinngtts 
of the great world'wide movement of Spiritual reaction 
against the evil tendencies of materialism. If 8pirituali> 
sed science holds that the energy manifested in the 
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inineral and the vegetable kingdom moves manwards, 
the Rishh of this land of religions preached that man's 
cry is Godwards. 


"From untruth lead me to truth, from darkness to 
Light, and from mortality to an immortal Life." This 
was the cry Excels hr'') on to God. 


"We worship Thee, the Source of all Light. Guide 
our intellects in the path of righteousness". That is 
the quintessence of the holy Gayatri, which echoes and 
re-echoes through the chants of every Hindu, a prayer 
which is as sublime as it is soul-elevating. How does 
it end ? Let there be Peace, Peace and Peace, 

My sincere thanks are due to the Manager of the 
Oriental Book Agency, Poona, whose assistance has 
largely facilitated the publication of the book, and 
also to Mr. N. N. Kulkarni, B.A.(Hon.) of the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, for correcting the 
proofs. The Manager, Everymans Press, Madras, has 
taken special care in getting this book printed, to 
whom also my thanks are due 


Govt Residency School, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, V 
September 15th 1925, J 


G. A. Chandavarkar, 



Some Extracts from the opinions. 

1 Sir Rabindranath Tagore, LL. D. Kt. writes: 

'‘Your Manual of Hindu Ethics it an excellent book 

very useful for students.'* 

2, New India. Madras. (Edited by Mrs. Annie 
Beasant). 

“ ...The plan of the book is simple and effective. The 

Sacred books of the east are separately considered in a 
few preliminary remarks and then quotations from each 
are given, showing their ethical value. 

3, The Hindustan Review Allahabad, (Edited 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Sachidananda Sinha, Bar- 
at*Law.) 

" Mr. G. A Chandavarkar. a valued contributor to the 
Hindustan Review, has reprinted from periodicals a 
series of papers under the title of *A Manual of Hindu 
FAhica.* It is to our knowledge the first book of its kind 
and is withal put together in an interesting way. The 
salient features of Hindu Ethics are strikingly brought 
into relief and the student will find it a safe and instru- 
ctive guide to the subject We have nothing but 

admiration for Mr. Chandavarkar 's Manual of Hindu 
Ethics.” 

4, Dr. Radha Kumuda Mukerji M. A., Ph.D., 
P. R. S.. Professor. Mysore University, writes: 

"1 have much pleasure in recommending Mr. G. A. Chan* 
davarkar's book entitled ' A Manual of Hindu Ethica* to 
the notice of all those who have got to tackle the puzzling 
problem as to how moral and religious instruction can be 
imparted best to our boys. Mr. Chandavarkar has shown 
d rare diserhninatiori in selecting out of the vast mass of 
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Sanskrit Literature some of those texts which convey 
moral teachings of universal application irrespective of 
caste or creed and as such are preeminently fit to be 
inculcated into the young and tender mind. To the 
Hindus the book must prove to be of special value 
because it will make the young student familiar with some 
of the classical passages of Sanskrit literature bearing on 
moral principles which should be in the mouth of every 
Hindu boy worthy of the great religion to which he 
belongs.* 

5. Indian Review, Madras: — (December 1925.) 

“ It is usually considered that sound moral and religious 
instruction cannot be given on general lines to Hindu 
pupils with their diversity of castes and creeds and 
conflicting doctrines. This Manual of Mr. Chandavarkar 
gives the lie direct to such a statement. It is a careful 
compilation of moral and religious truths from the leading 

Hindu books preceded by informing introductions... 

The plan is excellent, the extracts suitable and 

inspiring. The , book deserves to be made a moral 
and religious text-book in every Hindu institution " 

6. The Minister of Education. Baroda State 
writes 

'• Your book has been recommended for the use of 

libraries of Secondary Schools of this State under this 
office — Memo No. 3446. Dated 2nd February 1916. 

7. Sir John Woodroffe. Judge of H. M's. High 
court of Judicature, Calcutta, writes:-* 

** I have read your book with pleasure. I think it is 

a useful work *' 


8. The Director of public instruction 

Bombay, has in his office Memo. No, 3870 of 3rd July 1918 
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approved and sanctioned the use of the publication for 
the School Libraries in the Presidency.” 

9. The Mysore University Magazine (August 1918) 

“ The book will be of real service to teachers enga- 
ged in moral instruction in Secondary School 

10. The Benares Hindu University Magazine 

(June 191 8) 

‘‘ Owing to the paucity of books in English on the 

subject of Hindu Ethics, this book is particularly welcome 
and deserves encouragement.” 
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A Manual of Hindu Ethics. 


FOREWORD. 


When two nations, with different cultures and tradi- 
tions, are brought together by Providence in the char- 
acter of the rulers and the ruled, there is either a conflict 
of civilizations attended with bitter social and political 
results or an interpenetration of each culture with 
some vital features of the other and the consequent 
enrichment of both. If the politically subordinate nation 
is unable to contribute to the enrichment of the civiliza- 
tion of the dominant race, it fails to win esteem and 
must, needs, depend for the grant of free institutions 
and the rights of citizenship upon the philanthropic 
instincts and pity of the dominant race. A nation fed 
on pity and crumbs, from the tables of philanthropy, 
sinks further and further down in its own estimation, 
instead of becoming, day by day, fitter for self-govern- 
ment, and it becomes more and more devoid of 
national self-respect, less and less self-reliant. It is 
for this reason that the civilized nations of Europe, 
who have learn tHheir lessons from History, are deter- 
mined to preserve their distinct cultural existence with 
a view to become equal partners in the comity of 



nations. This is why Poland resists to its last drop of 
blood the Prussian and the Russian effort to sweep 
out of existence its languaige, history and traditions, why 
Alsace and Lorraine refuse to submit to Prussian Rule 
which is equivalent to the forcible Prussianisation of 
the French people and the brutal imposition upon 
them of “ German Kultur/* Among the ancient 
nations of the world the Aryans of India hold a unique 
position. There is probably no nation on earth as 
this that was in the past, before the beneficent advent 
of the British, so frequently subjected to ruthless foreign 
conquest and exploitation and has yet completely 
preserved its distinct existence as a civilizing agency 
with a clearly-recognised and definitely formulated 
cultural mission. What is the secret of this wonderful 
phenomenon in the social and religious history of the 
human race ? The problem is not difficult to solve. 
The Aryans of India always commenced an intellec- 
tual conquest of the ruling race soon after tendering 
their political submission. The Greeks swept over 
India. The result was that the Scythians were com- 
pletely Indianised and many Greek kings formally 
adopted the religion and culture cf the Aryans. Greek 
Philosophy, too, was profoundly influenced by Indian 
thought. We read in the “ Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century ” by Chamberlain : — 

'* Thai Indian thoug’*’t has exercised an influence of quite a 
determinative character upon Greek philoscjphy is now a settled 
fact ; our Hellenists and Philosophers have, it is true, long 
combated this view with the violent obstinacy of prejudiced 
scholars ; everything was sai^posed to have organised in Hellsa 
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aa autochthon — at most tlie Egyptians and the Semites were allowed 
to have exercised a moulding influence — whereby philosophy 
would in truth have little to gain; the more modern Indologists, 
however, have confirmed the conjectures of the oldest (particularly 
of that genius Sir William Jones),** 

Next came the Mohamedans. Says Chesney in 
his “ Indian Polity ** 

“ India presents a remarkable contrast to all other countries 
which have come und«r Mahomedan rule, in that when as every, 
where else the whole population was forcibly converted to the 
faith of the conquerors the conservative force of Hinduism exerted 
a passive resistance which was never overcome. 


It may be added that under the influence of Hinduism the 
Mahomedans of India have acquired many caste practices of a 
quasi -Hindu kind which are unknown to the votaries of Islam 
elsewhere.” 

Aryan culture began to stamp itself upon the 
thought ol Islam from the commencement of political 
contact between the Muslim and the Aryans of India 
and perhaps even earlier. When Sind was under the 
actual rule of the Khalif Mansur (A.D. 753-^774) the 
Brahmasidhanta of Brahmgupt (Sindhind) and his 
Khana-Khadyaka (Askand) were translated into Arabic 
by Alfazari and Yakub Ibn Tarik with the help of 
Pandits. Vyasa or Bedyas the great Vedamtist. was 
known in the Islamic world under the name of Bedya, 
and, therefore, Arabian Sufism owes so much to Indian 
Vedanta. Later on Faizi translated the Gfta into 
Persian and Darashakoh got the Upanishads translated 
into the same language. The latter also believed in 
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the Divine origin of the Vedas. The political contact 
between England and India has been productive of 
similar results. In spite of Macaulay’s puerile state- 
ment that the entire Brahminical literature was not 
more instructive and valuable than the i^lsop’s Fables, 
the historical genius of the Aryan race asserted itself. 
Seeley, in his “ Expansion of England ” treats of the 
danger of the Brahmanisation of England. The earlier 
race of Orientalists like Sir William Jones, Colebroke, 
Lieutenant Wilford, Jacolliet and Pocock were indeed 
profoundly influenced by Indian Thought. Goethe goes 
in raptures over Sakuntalii. Indian Philosophy also 
began to influence Occidental thought at an early stage 
of this new F>olitical relationship between the Occident 
and the Orient. Dupperon’s inaccurate translation of the 
Upanishads influenced Scopenheur and through him, 
generations of European thinkers down to Hegel and 
Bergson. Indian Philosophical literature has a still 
more brilliant achievement to its credit. It has dealt a 
powerful blow to the Theory of “ Mental and Moral 
Evolution and Eternal Progress *’ to which modern 
thought seems to be so indissolubly wedded and 
converted. Alfred Russel Wallace, the joint originator 
of the evolution theory, on page 8 of his “ Social 
Environment and Moral progress, ’* says 

“ In the earliest records which have come down to us from 
the past we find ample indications that general ethical concep- 
tions, the accepted standard of morality, and the conduct resulting 
from these were in no degree inferior to those which prevail to- 
day though in some respects tHey differed from ours.” 

In support of this startling proposition which has 



stirred the World of Evolutionary Thought to its depths, 
Wallace cites the ethical teachings of the Vedas and 
the Mahabharata and in fact one has only to read 
hymn 46 of book VI of the Atharva Veda and hymns 
34," 71. 1 17 of book X of the Rigveda to be thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of the view that the Fount of 
Indian Ethics the Veda, is indeed Eternal and Divine 
and therefore, the stream that, has flown from such a 
source cannot but be a stream of ambrosia. Mr. Chand- 
avarkar’s small volume provides the data of Aryan 
Ethics upon which a system of ancient Ethics can be 
built up. As such it is bound to enhance the self-res- 
pect of the Hindus and the esteem of the ruling race 
for their progenitors and may, therefore, be regarded as 
a valuable contribution to the materials for building 
up the future culture of civilized humanity which will 
be compounded of the practical knowledge of the 
modem world and the eternal and ageless wisdom of 
the ancients. 


THE GURUKULA UNIVERSITY.' 
KANGRI. HARDWAR, 

July //, 1915. 


RAMADEVA. 



INTRODUCTION. 


The ancestors of Hindus being intensely spiritual 
in nature fixed their attention on a life beyond death. 
They regarded the human soul as an eternal entity 
co-existing with the Supreme Being. Every human 
soul, they held, was reqqired to go the round of births 
and rebirths and reap the fruits of its actions. The 
eternity and the transmigration of human soul and the 
law of Karma form the cardinal doctrines of Hindu 
philosophy which preaches that, when a soul comes to 
be associated with the gross material body, it is bound 
to perform certain deeds and in conformity with laws 
divine, reap the fruits thereof. The belief is that, if 
good deeds are performed, happiness results and if 
evil deeds are done, misery falls to the lot of the doer. 
The human soul never dies, it can never remain 
without doing ‘actions* and can never claim exemptions 
from reaping the fruits of its deeds. It reaps as it 
sows. Ever and anon, man struggles and scrambles 
to attain happiness and as happiness is the fruit of 
Karma, he should necessarily know what is good 
and what is bad. Every law-giver and every thinker 
of ancient India felt, therefore, the supreme necessity 
of framing certain rules of conduct and of presenting 
the ultimate end to which all the life of a human being 
is to be directed. Sanskrit Literature, either of the 
Vedic or the Pur ante periods, bears eloquent testimony 
to the existence of ethical ideas of a superior type^ 
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In the history of Hindu thought it is practically 
impossible for any one to trace out a period of divorce 
between Ethics and Religion. A calm and dispassion*- 
ate study of the Hindu Scriptures will convince any 
one that ultimately religion and ethics are one. Many 
of the Hindu institutions have their superstructures 
built on the foundations of the fundamental principles 
of the Science of Ethics. The Panca-M ahc-Yajna $ — 
the five daily duties — the performance of which is 
obligatory on every Hindu^ — typify philanthropy. 
These five Yajnas are (1) Brahma-'Yajna — Worship of 
God, (2) DeVd-Yajna — Reverence to men of light and 
leading, (3) Piiri-Yajna — Propitiation of elders by 
ministering to their wants, (4) Bhuta'^Vajna — Feeding 
the cattle and the birds, and (5) Aiithi^Yajna — Hos- 
pitable treatment of deserving guests. The Yoga^ 
hhyasa, the practice of which from the standpoint of 
a Hindu, is essential for Mol^sho — freedom from the 
necessity of going along the ever-rolling wheel of 
births and deaths — is based on Ahimsa — mercy to all 
sentient beings.” Lord Buddha, too, glorified the 
same virtue and preached his religion only to re-esta- 
blish the reign of righteousness. From the Vedas down 
to the Pur anas hardly is there any Sanskrit work which 
does not sing the glory of Ni/f— the Ethical religion. 
Even a treatise on medicine like the Charaka-Samhita 
pays a tribute to this and says that physical happiness 
depends on the practice of morality. Sanskrit poetry, as 
represented in later dramatic literature, too, first preaches 
and then pleases. Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti appeal 
to their readers more as ethicists than as mere 
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versifiers. Valmiki, Vyasa, Ciinakya and Bhartrhari 
are undoubtedly great moralists, worthy of being 
admired by the students of Plato, Aristotle, Confucius 
and Laotse. The two Sntakas of Bhartrhari can very 
favourably be compared with the ‘Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius,* The golden rule of Christian 
morals “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself *’ 
is already voiced forth in one of the hymns of the 
Yajuroeda, There can, therefore, be no denying the 
fact that Sanskrit writers attach great significance to 
ethical laws or to what they call ^Dharma which 
means “right thought, right word and right deed.*’ 
In immortal strains have the bards, the saints, the 
prophets and the law-givers sung the glory of T^harma. 
The devotional songs of Chaitanya, Kabira and Tukil- 
riima are echoing and re-echoing the noblest sentiments 
of sublimest piety. The philanthropic activities of 
many of the modern religious movements in India 
have the stamp of this Dharmic revival indelibly 
marked on them. That moral elevation of the masses 
is an indi8p>ensable necessity for all kinds of advance- 
ment is an undisputed fact. In the past, ethical 
elevation it was that preserved the integrity of the 
Hindu civilization. It is owing to the moral vitality 
that the Hindu race, though often conquered politically, 
maintained its stability. The history of Hinduism, in 
all the stages of its struggle with the alien systems of 
thought, presents the curious phenoinenon of its moral 
victory which is mainly the result of the ethical 
development of its followers. The power of D horma 
4ias always been marvellous. With its rise nations 
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have risen and with its fall they have crumbled to dust. 
The world is built on moral foundations alone. In the 
long run, truth and justice triumph and injustice and 
falsehood perish. When the poet sang ^(5^ 

f he meant to say ‘ Kill Dharma and 
you kill yourself: Save Dharma and you save yourself.* 
Another poet, too, has the following edifying verse : — 


“ Man, erring man, all your material wealth shall 
lie scattered on the ground, your cattle and other 
paraphernalia shall remain behind, your wife shall bid 
you good-bye at the threshold of your house, your 
friends cannot accompany you further than the cre- 
matorium. The body shall be reduced to ashes. Only 
the good deeds of yours follow you. Tread, therefore, 
the path of righteousness.*’ . 

These considerations lead us to the irresistible 
conclusion that Hindu thinkers have been, from time 
to time, enunciating the postulates of Niti Sastra. But 
unfortunately in the religious history of India a time 
did come when, owing to social cataclysms and political 
revolutions, morality reached a low ebb and religion 
was shorn of its ethical significance and reduced to a 
mere heap of superstitious beliefs and meaningless 
ceremonials. The result of this predicament into 
which religion was forced was that rationalists and 
agnostics raised a cry that, in the land of religions re- 
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the cause of education and religion. The life of a 
genuine Sanyas in is, according to Manu, one of useful 
activity alone. A Srmyasi cannot be a ‘ handle oj nega- 
Hons.* He is to work for the preservation of Dharma 
in the Society. 

(iii) A religion which inaugurated the system of 
four V arnas could not have presented to its followers 
an ideal of inaction. The Hindu law-givers believed 
that for the proper working of the social machinery, 
there ought to be (1) an intellectually strong class, 
(2) a physically strong class, (3) a class whose main 
business was to work for the material prosperity of the 
country, and (4) a class that would administer to the 
needs and comforts of the society as a whole by 
manual labour. This caste-system of the Hindus has 
been subjected, in season and out of season to a 
crossfire of criticism and been held up to obloquy and 
contumelious condemnation. While the unsympathetic 
opponents hold that caste-system alone has spelled the 
ruin of India, the ardent advocates zealously preach 
that it has maintained the solidarity and preserved the 
culture of the Hindu people. We, however, do not 
propose to examine here the merits and demerits of 
the caste-system. We only hold that a religion which 
gave birth to this Varna^Asramm. Dharma could not 
have possibly meant that its votaries should invariably 
retire to sylvan solitudes and lead a life of * inaction,* 

(iv) The end and aim of life presented to a 
Hindu is the acquisition of Purusariha-catastaya, 
a direct incentive to a life of action. The four aims 
and objecrts are ^i) Dharma — discharge of duty, (ii) 
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Artha — acquisition of wealth, (iii) Kama — legitimate 
satisfaction of human desires, and (iv) Moksa — final 
emancipation. These objects preach in quite unequi- 
vocal terms that man should act honestly and strive for 
happiness. These considerations lead us to the belief 
that the system of Hindu Ethics does not preach the 
philosophy of quietism. It advocates a life of strenuous 
exertion, {vide 2nd Verse quoted from Isopnisad). 

It should also be noted that the lofty ethical and 
spiritual ideals of Hinduism were reflected not only in 
the literature of the period but also were they, to a 
large extent, realised by the people in general in their 
lives. The testimony of intelligent foreigners, like 
Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at the Court of 
the Emperor Candragupta and the impressions of 
pilgrims like F a Hian and Hiuen Tsang are eloquent 
enough to show that the kings, the officers and the 
people in general tried their level best to put in practice 
the moral precepts embodied in their religious litera- 
ture. The administration of Candragupta, the con- 
dition of the then people in general, the description of 
the Madhyadesa and of the charitable disF>ensaries in 
the town of Pataliputra as given by F a Hian about 
490 A.D. and last but not least, the i vivid sketches by 
Hiuen Tsang of Indian life as represented at the Court 
of Har-a (606 to 608 A.D.) speak volumes in favour 
of the high ethical development of the period. Hiuen 
Tsang, speaking of the simplicity and rectitude of the 
people observes — “The people are upright and honour- 
able. In money matters they are without ciaft and in 
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administering justice they are considerate They are 

not deceitful or treacherous in their conduct and are 
faithful to their oaths and promises.** 

* Such lofty ethical ideals presented by Hindu 
moralists deserve to be placed before the young 
Hindu student, who should necessarily be acquainted 
early in life both with the theoretical and the prac- 
tical side of Hindu Ethics. 

The Plan and the Purpose of the Book. 

The plan of the book is exceedingly simple. 
From some of the important works on Hindu Ethics, 
selections are given with their free English translation. 
The sacred books of the East are separately considered 
in a few preliminary remarks which are followed by 
some quotations from those books. The passages are 
only those that have some ethical significance- In the 
translation we have tried our best to preserve the 
original sense of the Sanskrit pieces. It is probable, 
however, that some of the hymns quoted in the first 
chapter are capable of being translated in different 
ways and may not satisfy all the canons of Vedic in- 
terpretation. We may say, without the least fear of 
contradiction, the translation is almost literal but here 
and there wc have added some explanatory terms for 
the sake of lucidity. 

The transcendental importance of imparting 
religious and moral inftri/ction to Hindu youths is 
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recognised by the majority of educational reformers. 
The fact that there are tremendous difficulties in the 
way is also incontrovertible. In non-sectarian institu- 
tions this problem seems to baffle solution. Diversity 
of castes and conflicting doctrines have rendered the 
problem so complex that educationists have, at times, 
despaired of achieving any success in this direction. 
Even with the best of intentions one is driven to 
exclaim ‘ Let alone religion.* But such indifference is 
likely to prove disastrous in the end. Hindu youths 
ought to be early familiarised with the principles of 
their religion and the history of their institutions. For 
this purpose suitable text-books are needed. In our 
opinion, a text-book, which would give the teacher and 
the taught select passages from the Hindu Scriptures 
of ethical significance, is a desideratum. With a view 
to meet this demand the present compilation is offered 
to the public. We are, however, fully aware of the 
fact that neither text-books nor maxim-grinding in a 
class for ten or fifteen minutes can work out the 
salvation of Hindu youths. Much depends upon 
healthier home and school influences. Such books 
are more or less guides to a teacher of Hindu Theology. 
In conducting religious classes it is always ^afer to lay 
greater stress on the ethical side of the Hindu Scrip- 
tures. As far as Ethics is concerned there are no 
conflicting doctrines. For all creeds, castes and sub- 
castes the basic principles of morality are the same. 
As such, a syllabus drawn up on the following lines 
deserves consideration and a fair trial in all the ins- 
titutions where Hindu boys receive instructions : — 
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. In the lower classes stories from Hindu Sastras, 
illustrative of different virtues should be expounded. 
The Hindu Epics, the Riimayana and the Mahabhnrata 
and the Puranas afford ample materials to illustrate 
the passages selected in this book. The story of king 
Dilipa, the ancestor of Rama, the life of Haris- 
candra. the incidents in the lives of Shriyala and 
Prahlada have one and all great moral significance. 
The incidents in the noble lives of Indian Saints and 
Prophets like Buddha. Caitanya. Kabira Nanaka. 
Ramadasa andTukarama of immortal fame are simply 
unparalleled in their ethical significance. In the higher 
classes expaDsitions of these scriptural pcissages may 
be given. 

Such a scheme of studies has certain decided 
advantages. A Hindu youth will, early in life, begin 
to breathe in an atmosphere of sublime teachings and 
noble sentiments and will have the foundations of 
civic virtues deeply and firmly laid. He will learn the 
principles of genuine horo-worship, and of real love 
for the mother-country and his fellow-beings. He will 
be better qualified to become socially good, morally 
sound and spiritually great. 

Conclusion. 

We have only to add that the work is by no 
means original either in its conception or in the 
method of its presentation. One never knows how 
much one owes to friends and teachers, be they men. 
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or books. We are deeply indebted to both and to 
acknowledge every point in detail would be as im- 
possible for us as it would be wearisome to the reader. 
Still it is with a lively sense of gratitude that we offer 
our heart-felt thanks to the Governments of H. E. H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, and H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore for the patronage which they were pleased to 
extend by the purchase of some copies of this book 
and to encourage us in our humble efforts. Rai Saheb. 
K. Rangarao, the energetic secretary of the Depressed 
Class Missions, Mangalore also deserves our best 
thanks for the special efforts he made in pushing the 
sale of the book and helping us, in every way, to bring 
out the second edition. 


Hyderabad, (Dn.) 
January /, 1917, 


G. A. CHANDAVARKAR. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The Ethical Teachings of 
the Vedas. 

The four Vedas — The Rig, the Yajus, the Sama 
and the Atharva — are the ancient scriptures of the 
Aryans. Their rational study is of paramount import- 
ance not only to the Hindus and other I ndo-Germanic 
races, but to all students of theology and ethics. 
Among the books that lay claim to be revealed 
scriptures they are the oldest. Many eminent Sanskrit 
authors and profound thinkers of ancient India regard 
the Samhitas as eternal infallible and therefore, the 
final authority, in matters of religion. The Satapatha 
and the Taittiriya Brahmanas, the Chandogya and the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, the Mimansii of Jaimini» 
the Vaiseshika Darsana of Kanada, the Smriis of 
Manu and Brhaspati, the Vishnu Purana, the Miirkan- 
deya Purana and the Bhagavata, all subscribe to this 
view. The majestic proix>rtions, the symmetrical 
charms of some of the Mantras and the “ decidely 
nineteenth-century-like ideas** thereof have bewildered 
and dismayed great orientalists like Professor Max- 
M tiller and Griffith. With the advance of Vedic re- 
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search and with the better and more rational methods 
of interpretation, the magnificent spiritual value and 
the unrivalled richness of their ethical contents are 
bound to be brought to light. Even the advocates of 
the Theory of Evolutionary Progress in the moral 
sphere, and of human instincts as well, are bound to 
acknowledge that the Vcdic teachings are, doubtless, 
grand and inspiring. In these holy scriptures, sublime 
thoughts suggesting purity of ideas, truthfulness of 
8F>eech and nobility of action, are embodied. We quote 
below some Vedic verses in support of the statement 
we have made above. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that many of these verses are in the form of 
prayers to the Almighty and they present an ideal. In 
the V^das, God is viewed as the repository of all 
virtues, as truth, justice, kindness and mercy, and 
human beings in their prayers are required to think 
over and over again all these and then conform their 
actions to their dictates. Mere repetition of verses is 
not of any consequence. Herein lies the significance 
of Vedic prayers ; — 

(1) May all things regard me as a friend. May 
I too think of them as friends. May we all view one 
another with the eye of a friend. 

Yaju, 36. 18. 

(2) Let us all protect one another. Let us eat 
and dine together. Let us do brave deeds in union. 
Let us not hate each other. 

(3) The giver of life places a truth^speaker in 
the highest place of honour. 


Atharv, 11,4, 11 
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(4) We have conquered evil and gained virtue. 
We are then to be free from sin. 

Atharv. 16. 6, 1. 

(5) Whether in heaven or on earth, let truth be 
my guardian-angel. 

Rig. 10. 37, 4. 

(6) Mighty Lord ! Prompt even a miser to 
practise charity. Let him be kind in disposition. 

Rig. 6, 33. 3. 

(7) Drive away all disease and impure thoughts. 
Keep far away from us all thoughts of enmity. 

Rig. 10, 63. 12. 

f8) Oh, Giver of light I Direct our energies in 
the path of righteousness. 

Yaj. 5, 36. 

(9) Let all (quarters) be kindly disposed towards 

me. 

Atharv. 19, 15,6. 

(10) May 1 love every one, whether noble or 
ignoble ! 

Atharv. 19, 62 

(11) May God endow me with wisdom. 

Yaju. 32.16. 

(12) Bless me with that wisdom that was sought 
after, by all great and good souls. 

(13) Protect me from evil action ! May 1 be 
honest I 

Yaju. 4, 28. 

(14) Oh. the Illuminator of all ! 1 am bound to 

keep the vow of righteousness. Bless me with strength. 
Let me enter from the regions of darkness into the 
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regions of light, let me abandon untruth and accept 
truth. 

Yaju. 1, 5. 

(15) Let our ears listen to what is good, let our 
eyes see what is good. With a healthy and vigorous 
body let us complete this journey bf life. 

(16) Love one another with that intensity with 
which a cow loves its calf. 

Atharv. 111. 30. 1. 

(17) Let the son be obedient to his father and 
mother. Let the wife always speak kind and gentle 
words to her husband. 

Atharv. 3, 30, 2. 

(18) Let a brother hate not his brother. Let a 
sister be not unkind to her sister. With good inten- 
tions speak to one other. 

Atharv. 3, 30, 3. 

(19) Be intelligent and submissive: be united, 
friendly and kind, sharing one another’s miseries. 
Speak gently and sweetly to all, 

Atharv. 3, 30, 5. 

(20) Doing good actions alone live for a full 
hundred years. There can be no better path than this. 
Let your actions, however, not taint your soul. 

Yaju. 40, 2. 

(21) By force of celibacy have the wise men 
triumphed over death. 

Atharv. 11,5, 19. 

(22) Charity is twice blest ; it blesseth him that 
takes and him that gives. 
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(23) First give to a deserving guest, treat him 
hospitably and then eat for yourself. 

Atharv. 9, 6, 35. 

(24) May we all be happy. May we secure the 
happiness of all by conforming our actions to the 
principles of discipline and economy. 

Rig. 5, 51, 14. 

(25) Most Benign Lord ! Source of all energy 
Thou art. Drive away from us all manner of evil, 
poverty, weakness, folly, disaffection, hatred, ill-will 
and all sorts of disabilities. 

Rig. 4. 11,6. 

(26) Lord in order to make men walk along the 
straight path of Dharma and to develop men’s faculties 
harmoniously Thou subjectest the undutiful to discipline. 
Let us obey Thy Laws and Commandments. 

Rig. 1, 51, 9. 

(27) Thou bringest perverse people to the com- 
pany of the noble, the holy and the just. 

Rig. 1, 132, 4. 

(28) Do you walk together in the path of duty, 
do you think of measures i>eacefully for your welfare, 
do you unite to add to your knowledge, do you tread 
in the foot-steps of learned men. 

Rig. 8, 49, 2 

(29) Oh, men 1 Direct your energies to promote 
the good of all mankind. Let your relations with all 
be characterised by love and harmony. Let your 
hearts beat in unison with all human hearts. 

Rig. 8, 49, 4. 
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(30) Do not return a blow by a blow, nor a curse 
by a curse, neither mean craftiness by base tricks but 
shower blessings in return for blows and curses. 

Rig. 41,8. 

(31) Let rich men feed the beggars. Wealth 
follows the course of the wheels of a running car. It 
comes now to one and then to another. 

Rig. 10, 117, 5. 

(32) The wealth of a miser is good for nothing. 
Verily I say unto you that it will be the cause of his 
ruin. 

Rig. 10, 117,6. 

(33) Thou art. Oh Lord, power, give us 
strength. 

Thou art energy, give us energy. 

Thou art splendour, give us splendour. 

Thou art righteously indignant, give us that 
power. 

Thou art Light, illumine our minds with it. 

Y ajurveda. 

(34) Let there be peace among bright bodies, let 
there be peace in the mid-ocean, on the earth, in the 
water, mineral and aerial worlds and, in fact, throughout 
the vegetable and the animal kingdom. 

Let there be peace, peace, peace, everywhere ! 

Yaju. 56, 17. 

These are some of the verses from the Vedas 
which place before us the ideals of ethics. That the 
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passages from a very ancient chapter of the history of 
the human race should contain such principles as 
“ Bless him that curses you, love all, be honest and 
truthful” is likely to give a very pleasant shock of 
surprise to those that have been trained to digest im- 
portant principles of ethics from the systems of Plato, 
Spinoza or Spencer. In the unfathomed mines of 
oriental philosophy there seem to lurk grains of solid 
gold and ‘ gems of purest ray serene.’ A patient, 
unprejudiced, discriminating study alone may bring 
genuine gems to light for the benefit of mankind. 

The supreme value of the Veda is recognised by 
eminent scholars like Prof. Max Muller and Griffith. 

Says Prof. Max Muller : 

“In the Veda all possible shades of the human 
mind have found their natural reflection. It is the first 
word spoken by the Aryan Man. It belongs to the 

history of the world and to the history of India As 

long as man continues to take an interest in the history 
of his race and as long as we collect in libraries and 
museums the relics of former ages, the first place in 
that long row of books will belong for ever to the 

Rig Veda This treasure of ancient religious thought 

the sages of the Upanisads inherited from their 
forefathers... they erected on this ancient foundation — 
the Veda what was at the same time the most sublime 
philosophy and the most satisfying religion, the 
Vedanta* 
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Says Dr Bhandarkar : 

“ The germ seed of the Universe is God. The 
germ seed of the Dharma is in the Veda “ The essence 
of the Veda, the fountain head of Dharma is truth 
(f.f. equity, love, mercy) and the basis of birth is 
Dama = self control and Jama leads to Mol^sa = final 
liberation — This is all the teaching.’* 

When ancient sages like KanaJa and Manu and 
Modern Scholars like Max Miiller and Bhandarkar 
regard the Vedas as the most ancient and sacred 
scripture of Humanity they are bound to contain 
'' The germ $eeJ of Dharmaf* They lead man from 
Nature to Nature’s God. They are the warp and woof 
of Hinduism and seem to be the bedrock on which a 
solid superstructure can be raised. 
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Sanskrit Verses in original quoted in Chapter I. 

\ . WRIT I 

«l. %^f^^5Tr- 

*if i%fi:^T^t II 

nm R9T?irK51g^ aTI^c( | 

» . 3T|sjTr?ir 5r^i[*Tr?ir ^*ir i 

H.' «mrH9fn%:: qf^qig T%*ii?ir ?iiqi=q i 

'S. arqptiqmqfq’iiiqqiimqqRUrr ?f%rq?inT^: i 

<i. 3T?Tqqiq«iRtq arwiij; I 

q.. 5I: ?TqT arm ^^ v,g;g I 

\ O fqq eqw Wl^ ^ I 

X\. qmqqw3:?[(g i 

? R qf qqi ^q^T^r; qqr qqqr 

3ffl qqn%q fTi? I 

qRqw fTOT5iq<PTrqr§^f^R5r I 
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?f3T9qi'H i 

^M?3'jqRRfi9R5^ \^ q?fq: 

^ ^ qffi ^rfiftqifqr 

^v3. ai^q: %: gqf Riqi ^Tq§ ?nmr: I 3ftqr 
qgqqr qT=q q?5 n 

?<:. HT «rrrir ’qrq? is^^qf ?qHi?g^?q?Tr ?Tqq5=q; 
^ qcTi *TfqT qT=q >T^ 

Ov 

?<?>. 5?if q^q'cimr%qiqR% H?Fqq?T: 

grfqrsTfq;?^ q^q^q ?rqwr '^r'q.- ?rqq- 
^uftr^f 

Ro. ?rqvg«qr:i qq cqfq 

qi5^qmsft% q sfiq ^ 

R ? . q§i=q«^ qq^q ^qi qggqqqq ■ 
qq. fqq «it f^q ^ qq: 
^rfqfq^^^qfq^q^ qi«fiqiq[; 

qs. ?q% fqqr qw iqifq q«q Wq ?q%T q 
«rrl5q«Rqr%qf qrfeq irfq 
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9Tr> 3TR lW»gT 

$riT: 

9?3^f ?T 

:^V3. 3?q^lH5 Ri^UF X X X X 

Rc. «TT-'3«5r #f 5TF?rfii<i 

R<5.. gnRi 3Tr?f^: ^i?rr i^n% ^^ 

\o. HfgtFRT 5tF15iqrt Pf% ^1% 

q(ifr q«Ti 

3Tiff =qq>i'q^'qgqr'Bgq ^tq; 

iq?''. ®f si^qi- ?F9i qqift qiq 

%%% q^i %if I Crqqiq €rq qfq qf? i 
q^f% q^ q^ qff I <^1^11% «I^l qfq q% F 

q'3?rq q^ qrq qrf 

'i?ri[%: qiqq'r fnFq?iq: 
^iif^afiqqq; 5nf^: ii qfRqcrq: FgrNf^q,.. 

^n%: “5ni%?q’' ‘?rn%:’’ ?irqr 



CHAPTER II. 


The Ethical Teachings of 
the Upanishads. 

The UpanishaJs occupy a prominent place in 
Sanskrit literature and in them is contained the quin- 
tessence of Vedic philosophy. To the treasures of 
metaphysics they are the very keys. From the dawn 
of civilization men of reflective temperaments have 
been endeavouring to solve some momentous ques- 
tions. How has the universe come into existence ? 
How and by whom is it governed ? What is the 
nature of human soul ? What is true happiness ? 
What sort of a life are we to lead here ? Granting that 
there is a supreme, intelligent controlling Being, what 
are the relations existing between that guiding force 
and the human soul? Of what nature is that primordial 
personality ? It fell to the lot of philosophers to raise 
and answer questions of a similar nature. In India, the 
Upanishadkaras seem to have directed their energies to 
tackle these problems. One has only to study the 
Upanishads to see what suggestive answers have been 
proposed by the Seers of those ages of antiquity. The 
inquisitive and the cautious reader is slowly but 
steadily carried on to the regions of bliss. He is made 
to fly on the wings of imagination and taken on to a 
place of perpetual sunshine surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of robust optimism, genuine hopes and sublime 
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faith. There, we are told, all doubts and misgivinga 
perish and harmony, peace and happiness of an indes*- 
cribable nature reign supreme. Even in this age, 
when material sciences have made so remarkable a 
progress as to absorb all our interests, we find men 
even in enlightened Europe studying these Upanishads 
and finding solace there-from. 

Says Prof. Max Muller : 

“The Upanisads maintain a place in the literature 
of the world amongst the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of the human mind in any age and in any 

country They are to me like the 

light of the morning, like the pure air of the mountains* 
so simple, so true if once understood.’* 

Observes Schopenhauer : 

“ From every sentence of the Upanishads, deep, 
original and sublime thoughts arise and the whole is 
pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit. In 
the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Upanishads. It shall be the 
solace of my life and the solace of my death.” 

Remarks Dr. Paul Deussen : 

‘‘The system of the Vedanta as founded on the 
Upanishads equal in rank to Plato and Kant, is one of 
the most valuable products of the genius of mankind 
in its search for the eternal truth,” 
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Naturally, then, the Hindu heart, too, as yet not 
lost in the labyrinth of things shadowy, feels itself 
drawn to that study. That Hindu eye not yet dazzled 
by the rays of materialistic civilization casts, * a longing 
lingering look * on the monuments of Vedic Civiliza- 
tion ’ and feels delighted. Round the Upanishads 
there is a halo of sublimity all their own. 

The term Upanishad has been explained in 
different ways. Professor Goldstucker following Panini 
holds that Upanishad means * a mysterious science the 
study of which leads on to the attainment of bliss.’ 

Professor Max Muller derives it from the root 
“ Sa^i ” to sit, to approach, meaning thereby that its 
knowledge will take us nearer God. Though the 
number of Upanisads is not exactly determined, these 
ten are the most important. 

(I) isa (2) Kena (3) Katha (4) Prasna (5) 
Mundaka (6) Brhadarauyaka (7) Taittiriya (8) 
Svetasvatara (9) Chandogya (10) Mandukya. Some 
of these form parts of the Vedas; Chandogya belongs 
to the SiTma Veda and Mandukya to the Atharva 
Veda. 

The Isopanishad. 

This is otherwise known as Vajasanf^ya Somhtio- 
ponishad and forms part of the Yajurveda. It is the 
shortest Upanishad. 

1. The whole universe is pervaded by the Sup- 
reme, Intelligent and Guiding Power Do not 

hanker after other’s wealth or properly. 
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2. Desire to live for a full hundred years by 
doing good deeds. Only see that the love of actions 
does not faint you. 

3. For him who views all beings as his own soul 
there can be no illusion or misery. Love all. 

4. Truth is hidden from us by the love of wealth. 
Remove that veil so that we may understand real 
virtue. 

5. Lead us on to the path of righteousness. 

The Kenopanishad. 

6. How is this universe governed ? By whom 
is it regulated By Him who is the ear of the ears, 
who is the mind of the minds and the eye of the eyes : 
Bold men realising Him attain bliss. 

7. We do not say we can fully comprehend Him, 
nor do we say that He is utterly incomprehensible. It 
would be far better if we thoroughly realise Him. If 
not, there would be a great loss, 

8. Knowledge gives immortality. 

9. Wise men understanding His greatness con- 
<iuer death. 

The KalhopanishadL 

This is one of the most popular of the Upanishads. 
In the opinion of some scholars, it is said to form a 
part of the Rig-Veda or the Sama-Veda. There are in 
it six chapters or vallics as they are called. It begins 
with a legendary story of ISlachiketas which is an 
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allegory pure and simple. The story can be briefly 
told thus : — 

Naciketa is the son of V jasrava who, in a fit of 
anger, consigned him to t ie God of Death. The 
ohe lient son approacJieJ Varna aud p. ticntly waited 
at Iiis doors without food oi diink foi tlirce days. Yama 
being then pleased with his ear nestness agreed to 
grant him three boons. Tlie first boon piayed for by 
the boy was the removal of his fadier’s misery and the 
granting him of peace of mind. The second boon was 
the imparting of the knowledge of that fire which 
enables one to reach the place of perfect bliss. Both 
these were granted but tire tliird one was the most 
troublesome. Nacikcta begged cf him to initiate him 
into the mysteries of the human soul. 1 le asked him 
whether it really exists after death. Yama declined to 
answer this question all at once and endeavoured to 
wean the child from the pursuit of this kind of know- 
ledge. He projxrsed to Naciketa that he would give 
him elephants, horses, gold etc. But the boy refused 
to accept them saying that they were all transitory and 
insisted upon having the knowledge of tlie soul. Yama 
then enlightened him on the point. This story is told 
in a very chaste and sublime style and it teaches one 
to look for things substantial and not to catch the 
shadow, leaving the substance. 

The second vallt begins with a remarkable 
Sloka : — 

10. There are two paths, one of goodness and 
the other of pleasisre. The first o^e may be a difficult 
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one to be troJden at tbe beginning but in the it 
leads on to happiness. The patlh of sensual pleasmres 
Js indeed pleasant at first but it ends in misery. Wise 
men follow the former. 

11. Tliose, who in reality live in ignorance but 
think themscives wise and bold, grope in darkness and 
are like uie blind leading the blind. 

f2. A wise man, realising that the sold is im** 
perishable and only the body is subject to decay does 
not fall a victim ,to worldly sorrow. 

1 3. The knowledge of the soul is not to be 
obtained by irrelevant talk, neither by a display of 
•intelligence nor by the mere study of Sastras, 

In the third Ko/I/ a beautiful illustration is, given. 

14. Understand that the soul is the occupant of 
a chariot. The body is the chariot, intelligence is the 
driver and the mind corresponds to reins. The organs 
are the horses. (If the chariot is to proceed saiely 
take particular care to kee^ everything in good order). 
;1h the next 7 Slokas the simile is beautifully 
'Expanded. 

15. Arise, Awake, Seek the advice of worthy 
men. The .rpad to progress is beset with thorns. Wise ' 

^i|^n say that treading on it is like walking on the edge 
^ a sword. (Be discreet and cc^tibiis. Take rinie |;>y 
ihe forelock. Sleep not, work on.) 

•ileldng souls only, who realise 
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I7« Happtiaess (alls to the lot of those who lead 
a pure* celibate life and who honour truth* 

(PraS'NOPANISHAI>*) 

18. His knowledge cannot be obtained by those 
who are physically, mentally and morally Weak. 

19. It can be obtained by truthful b^iavioulr, by 
leading a highly moral life and by the study xd 
sciences. 

(Munda KOPANISHAD) 

In the Taittirlya Upanishad, a {Acceptor has to 
give the following piece of excellent advice to his 
pupils at the end of their course in the Gurukula. This 
address may, to borrow a modern expression, be termed 
a typical convocation address in ancient India, an 
address whicli is entirely free from verbosity. It is full 
common sense and practical wisdom. It is only a 
short but sweet form of the address. 


Having taught his pupil the Vedas in a proper 
manner the Guru thus addresses him : — 


b Speak the truth, ^ 

2. Lead a life of virtue^ ^ ^ 

Discharge your duties satisfactorily, 

3. D(idkiK>tnMa8tujij3t. 

,M , 4. true woiNia Mi 
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6 Never hesitate to perform such deeds a& 
would lead to your or society's welfare, 

7. Never be proud if fortune were to smile on you. 


8. Never remain without performing such deeds 
as would render assistance to your parents and wise 
men, 

9 Revere your mother, W = May thy 

mother be thy God. 

10. Respect your father, ^ = May thy 

father be thy God. 

11- Honour your teacher, ^ = May thy 

preceptor be thy God, 

12. Treat your guests hospitably, ^ 

=5 May thy guest be thy God. 

13. 

Do uncensurable acts and none else. 

14. 

Those that are good acts to us. they should be 
performed by thee and none else. 

15. Give with faith. WSpTl^^^Give 
not without faith, ^ = Give in plenty, 

= Give with bashfulness, = Give with 

fear, = Give with 8ympa0iy. ^ ^ 

fT: = This is the command, TT^b i» the teaching 


Taittiriya Upanishad 
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20. He, who stays in the house of a preceptor, 
atudies the Vedas, then enters the stage of a housc^ 
holder and does not neglect his studies, becomes 
happy. 

Chandogyopanishad. 

21. He who has not given up bad habits, who 
has no tranquility of mind and who cannot concentrate 
his mind, cannot obtain the knowledge of God, even 
•by knowledge. 

Kathopanishad, 

22. Every thing rests upon reason. 

Aitareya Upanishad. 

23. Truth aione conquers and not untruth. 

Man dakopanishad. 

All the Upanishads are unanimous in holding 
the highest kind of knowledge is that of Brahma — 
God — , and, that man can acquire that by a patient 
and careful study of the S*A5TRAS under competent 
Gurus and by leading a moral life. Great importance 
is attached to the life of a celibate- — Brahmacarya* 
The theism of the Upanishads is of a rationalistic 
nature but a discussion thereof falls beyond the scope 
of this booklet. The age of enquiry was foreshadowed 
by the Upanishads. It prepared the way for ushering 
in the age of rationalism reflected in the systems of 
Hindu philosophy. It produced great intellectual 
giants of the type of Kapila, Kanada and Gautama 
whose marvellous feats in the Shad Dar$*anas 
show the high water»niark of intellectual and ethical 
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advancement. One o( the Upanishads calls God, aa 
” Dharmavaham and Papanudam ” — the establisher 
df Dharma and the destroyer of sin — True, eternal 
religion has come from God and it consists of the 
knowledge and practice of such eternal principles as 
truth, equity, love, forgiveness, mercy and self-control,. 
The Upanishads preach this grand ethical religion. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The Ethical teachings of the Upanishads. 

Scnskril Verses : — 

tin qr g’?-- ti 

». “ mrt: I 

ITT flK» Hlf •• vn II 

Hf# ^ surifg ^Trtmitl II 

S. OTr»RIf'nntl^WHia[,l 

^^iM *pt: stmt: vm- Jlmstli: ? si|r 

*1% ?T 3 sn^ simt a#- 

l«q>ihci: iHJItHl^^lwn I 

^ ^ n ir^ ^ 1 

^ If Wipn^H *1 fiwft I 
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C. I 

•sfjTi: a?; ni,i;TiTi?.!Tr 1 

^c. »'■ <'’i'^f 'iV-‘ I 

u -of P’jitj-ii ^iiS’i-JT^Tial 

?». aTn?II^|iJ7=HV Jts-.IJJO Wi: 'VJfrilT'qJTiStf: I 
%?wiJri'ni: ■M»'-<r'i'.;'i. M'-W 1 II 

\ 9 . aRiTl f i c H?]; u’ 1^1 1 I 

»T5T'^ r W.*TrflH »?Mr ''iiH 51 Vf^jfrT II 
Vi- ^.-‘■'T- 5rii•^^ 5j I 

?«. 3Ti5Jn5T 5;w5i 1 4.'; 5"';v7 g l 

sfi T i li ■ t{H: p<.i Tii I ^ II 

*P?501'n ?,-•?, 51. - : I ,C!''| -rii jIi -^Ti^ I 

V. ST'Jrf Pi'fJ --T57.il J. -Trri 

'aTiiqv^iiri iqiiiili 5.4535|»j; f,;; .V.|: rir^qrj(,5i?iv?| || 

^5if »7^‘?rfI5rTTi?JTT n% ^ ‘i ^fV|T ?T: TTliH I 
>». ii5RiW ’T'j; fi •( 33755 ?} Vi BfV amiSfUi 1 

?<i, STPTfIT?*n 3i3fiV3 5J =5 uiTi^rs I 

V-. *3533 (3Wi: ^rwi «?T aurqi RwiiJsriii^ SSr^'V'*! I 

»o. aTT^Vr'^rV’TiT'jif?! ?i5j'n-3.5T ijii: ’rVimwTPtrfViTm^w 
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CHAPIER III. 


Ethical Teachings of the Shad- Oars *anas 

OK 

The Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy. 

The sublime teachings of the Upani shads heralded 
the birth of Dars’anic philosophy. In that ration- 
alistic age the Shad-Dars’anas stand out as the 
j^randest monuments of piulosophic inquiry. These 
Dars’anas are six in number. They are (I) The 
Samkhya System of Kapila (2) The Yoga Dars*ana of 
Patanjali (3) The Ny iya Dars’ana of Gautama (4) The 
Vais*eshika system of Kan^da. (5) The Purva-Mimii si 
•of Jaimini and (6) The Uttara-Mi muiisa of Vyasa. The 
marvellous ingenuity of tiiese philosophers, the acute- 
Jiess of their reasoning faculty and the coldness with 
•which they promulgated their doctrines have won the ad- 
miration of many a nineteenth century scholar. “ What 
I admire in Indian philosophers,** says Prof. Max 
M ii Her, “ is that they never try to deceive us as to 
their principles and the consequences of their theories. 
If they are idealists, even to the verge of nihilism, 
they say so, and if they hold that the objective world 
requires a real, though not necessarily a visible or 
tangible substratum, they are never afraid to speak 
out. They are bonafide idealists or materialists, 
fiionists or duali^ cheists or atheists« because their 
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j^everence for truth is stronger than their reverence for 
•anything else.'* A superficial study of these systems 
of philosophy makes one believe that there are some 
•conflicting doctiines in them. The Vedantist* for 
example, is supposed to be a fearless idealist and 
monist, while the Slimkhya is recognised as an irrecon* 
•eilable atheist. But, still, there are a few fundamental 
ideas which are common to all the systems of Indian 
philosophy. They all perceived that everything 
material is subject to change and that there is misery 
all round. The world, they believed, is full of suffering. 
This idea has led many critics to charge Hindu 
philosophers with hopeless pessimism. But Prof. 
Max Muller, in his admirable work on “ Six Systems of 
Indian Philofophy,** pertinently observes — “ Indian 
philosophers are by no means dwelling for ever on the 
miseries of life. They are not always whining or 
protesting that life is not worth living. That is not 
their pessimism. They simply state that they received 
their first impulse to philosophic reflection from the 
iact that there is suffering in the world. They evidently 
thought that, in a perfect world, suffering had no place, 
that it is something anomalous, something at all 
events to be accounted for, and, if possible, to be 
overcome. Pain, certainly, seems to be an imperfec*' 
tion, and, as such, may well have caused the question 
why it existed and how it could be annahtlated. But 
this is not the disposition which we are accustomed 
to call pessimism." Naturally, then, were all the 
thoughts of the philosophers directed to trace the origin 
of evil, pain and suff^ngs. The next conception 
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which -mclerlies all the systems is that ignorance is the 
cause of all misery. This ignorance or want of true 
knowledge is called by different names by diffe»tnt 
thinkers. The ‘ Avivlka ’ of Simkhya, the ‘ AviDYA * 
of the Vedanta, and the ‘ Mithya-Jnana * of Ny iya 
are all synonyms for their conception of ignorance as 
the cause of all suftenngs. L itjnu.tely they denote 
and connote only one meam -g. kor all pracncal 
purposes, “ non-toscnininaliOii/* “nescience and 
“false knowled-e ’* mean the same thing. Maving 
once established the fact that the; root cause of all our 
sufterings is in our own want of true knowledge, the 
dilferent systems polr\t out that self-culuire alone can 
lead to salvation. If the patiis of this sell-culture 
seem to be different, the goal of all seems to be one 
only. They all believe in the immortality of human 
soul. This soul is held m bon<!age of ignorance and 
its salvation hes in the severance of tiial bomingc. 
That bondage can be severed ny hue knowledge alone. 
The Moksha of Hin<iu philosopiiy is the ultimate 
goal. True knowledge can save the soul; Vidya 
alone can cut asunder the carnal bonds and mnhe 
the soul dwell in moral and spiritual grandeur. Tlie 
soul unlike the flesh is heavenly. Its deep attachment 
to sensual objects is pernicious and there ought to 
be the sublime consciousness of a liigher and a nobler 
purpose of life. The Nirvana of Indian philosophy is 
the complete freedom of the soul from all limitations* 
The Vkoanta goes a step further. Its idealism makes 
the human aoul^illimately become one with the Uni- 
versal Spirit. The Yoga Dars’ana of Patanjalt pro- 
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eminently suggests the path of achieving this freedom 
from the meshes of matter. A brief analysis of these 
different systems of thought, based on the ideas pre- 
sented by Mr. P. N. Bose in his remarkable “ lij^ochs 
of Civilization may not prove uninteresting to many 
of our readers, 


The Sitmkhya System. 

This is the oldest, the boldest and the most pro- 
found of all the systems. Kapila, the author of this 
system, first seeks to answer the question “What is 
the object of man’s strugglings ?’* 

(1) m Inghest 

and noblest aim of man is to ward off three sorts of 
evils : — (I) Adhyatmik — those proceeding from self, 
bodily pain and diseases of mind, (2) Adhi-Bhautik 
— those proceeding from other beings, and (3) Adhi- 
Daivika — those proceeding from elements. ( Ch. L 1 ). 

(2) He holds that human soul is different from 

body, ( Ch. 1. 139 ). 

(3) Freedem from bondage and beatitude result 

from true knowledge, ^THTT^^:. ( Ch. 111. 23 ). 

(4) When the five organs of senses come in 
conUct with the objects, pleasure or pain results 

(Ch. V.Su. 27) 

(5) That advice alone is acceptable which is 
given by the wise, the unprejudiced and the gooA 
intentloned and saek advice iedaw, 

(Ch. I, 101). 
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(6) Success to him who is without deep attach** 
ment to unreal things of the world, cTTcU^:. 

(Ch. 11,2). 

Kapila starts with denying the efficacy of rites and 
ceremonials. He would admit nothing that could not 
be known by the three kinds of evidence recognised by 
him^ — perception, inference and testimony. He would 
not admit the existence of an active Supreme Being as 
it could not be proved by such evidence, “This 

atheism” says Max Miiller, “was very different from 
what we mean by it It was the negation of the necessity 
of admitting an active or limted personal god and hence 
was carefully distinguished in India from the atheism of 
the Nastikas — Nihilists—, who denied the existence 
of anything transcendent of anything beyond our bodily 
senses, of anything divine.” This philosophy is dualis** 
tic. According to it, there are two fundamental princi*- 
pies of being, the subject and the object, the ego and 
the non-ego, the self and the not-self. The object is 
Prakriti, Nature, the unmanifest eternal, primordial 
principle. Kapila is an uncompromising evolutionist 
The whole world, everything except soul, has been 
evolved, according to him, out of this primal agent. 
The order of evolution has been from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, from the subtle to the gross, from 
the simple to the complex. The undifferentiated 
Prakriti (s regarded as the equipoised condition of the 
three forces — Satvoy Rajas, and Tamas — .(1) the force 
of stable existence, (2) the force of attraction, and (3) the 
iorce of repulsion. The evolution of the various objects 
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of our experience from non-differentiated, formless^ 
primary matter is effected by the intervention of Puru- 
sha, Soul, the principle of intelligence. According to 
Kapila each soul is separate and leads a separate exist- 
ence after its emancipation from the bonds of nescience. 
He believes in the transmigration of souls and assumes 
that even the subtle body (Linga S'arira), the Manas 
and the subtle principles migrate with the soul. When 
the soul has acquired discriminative knowledge, and 
recognises that it is different from the object- world, 
the chain of migration is snapped and it stands free. 
Thenceforth it dwells in beatitude and in blissful 
contemplation of its own nature. 

The Yoga-Dars’ana. 

Patanjali is the author of these Yoga aphorisms. 
The book is divided into four chapters and has nearly 
two hundred Sutras. In addition to his remarkable 
work on Yoga, he has written a great commentary on 
Panini’s grammar as well as a work on Medicine. 
Both as a grammarian and a physican he is eminently 
fitted to be a writer on Philosophy. He seems to 
administer to man’s physical, mental and spiritual 
needs. 

The word ‘ Y oga ’ means union and is derived 
from a root, meaning * to join.’ It is a science which 
teaches one the method of joining the human soul 
with the Supreme Spirit. The author believes in three 
Eternal co-existent entities, God, Man and the Matter* 
Man having fallen from a pristine state of purity is 
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involved in Matter and this science of Yoga suggests 
the method of extricating the soul from its meshes. 
Of the several methods suggested the best and the 
safest met hod of Yoga is the Love oj Loving 

God with all one’s lieart and soul would quickly bring 
about the cessasion of all mental functions. The fol- 
lowing arc tlia moral attributes that an aspirant must 
try to cultivate; — “ fie must show happiness and feel 
happiness when dealing with those who are happy. 
Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. 
He must sliow compassion towards those who are 
suffering. He must not be callous to the miseries of 
others. He must be complacent towards the virtuous,, 
and hate not the sinner.” (Rai Bahadur S. C. Vasu*s 
Introductions to Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, Piinini 
Office). 

Patanjali is chiefly concerned with the steadying 
of the mind. Yoga is the restraint, and the suppress- 
ion of all the actions and the functions of the mind to 
guide ft in one channel of supreme bliss. To attain 
tranquility of mind there are various obstacles — doubt, 
lethargy, passionate attachment and wrong perception. 
These must be removed first, before self-culture can 
be an accomplished fact The accessaries of Yoga 
are eight-fold: 

1. Yamas; — P ractise ret^aint — ^This consists oi 
five sub«^di visions-^ 

m. (Cfa.n.30.) 

{a) Ahimsa — abstinence from injury (b) Satya — 
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Truthfulness, (c) Astyea — abstinence from theft, {d) 
Braiimacharya - C'.ontinence. (f) and, Aparigraha — 
Abstinence from ayariciousness. 

Vy lisa’s commentary on this S/itra is grand. He 
defines Aiiimsa thus : 


T- ■ — It consists in not 
causing pam to any living creature in any way at any 
time. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in 
accord with facts. Speech is utteicd for the purpose 
of transferring one’s knowledge to others. It should be 
employed only for the good of others and not for their 
injury.. If the speech proves injurious to living beings 
it is not truth ; it is a sin only. Let every one examine 
well and then utter truth for the benefit of all living 
beings. Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of 
things belonging to others. Abstinence from theft 
consists in the absence of the desire thereof. Conti- 
nence is the restraint of the power of generation. 
Sensations giving rise to incontinence, such as the 
desire of seeing and speaking to women, are to be 
checked. Absence of avaricioUsness is the non-ap- 
propriation of things not one’s own. Avarice leads to 
aittachitient and attachment to the repetition of enjoy*- 
>n&ent 

II. The followhg five are tKe sub^^di visions of 
N lYAMAS— observances— 

5-— The* obser^ 
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vences are (1) Purity of mine] and body, (2) Content*^ 
ment, (3) Purificatory action, (4) Study and (5) 
Making of God the motive of all action. Purity of 
body can be brought about by water and consists in the 
eating of pure and wholesome things. Internal purity 
consists in keeping the mind pure and in weaning it 
away from evil tendencies and thoi ghts. Contentment 
is the absence of mean desire to secure more of the 
necessaries of life than one already possesses. Purifi- 
catory action consists in the endurance of the pairs 
of opposites, such as heat and cold ; study is the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge and the repetition 
of the syllable OM. The making of Is Vara the jmotive 
of all actions means the doing of all actions to fulfil 
the purpose of God< 

III. Asa n a l WH'W JRTti ^ (11.46). Steady posture 
of the body. Different postures are described ta 
aid concentration. These are useful as physical excer- 
cises also. 

IV. pRANAYAMA : — Regular control of breath. 
Deep breathing maintains physical vigour and helps 
concentratioii. 

V. Pratyahara Control of senses. Different 
organs have different cravings. They must be brought 
under effective control. It is abstraction. 

VI. Dharana : — Steac&ness of mind by confining 
it to anjr one object 
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VIL Dhyana Gmtemplatite ol one object to 
the exchxsion of all others. 

Vll, Samadhi : — Profound rneditation, or ab^ 
soiption, by which mind is thoroi^^y . oollected md 
remains fixed on one point These eight accessories 
are embodied in the following aphorism : — 


(Ch. 11. 29) 


He defines Yoga thus — 

-(Ch. 1. 9). 

Yoga is the restraint of mental modification. The 
control of mind can be effected thus : — ^ 
f:-^(l, 12). 

Mind can be restrained by ixractice and desireless^ 
ness. The stream of mind flows both ways, flows 
towards good and evil. That which flows on to perfect 
independence down the plane of discriminating know- 
ledge is named the stream of hai^ness. That which 
flows down the {daim of undiscriminative ignorance, is 
the stream of sin. Among these the flow of the desira- 
bles is thinned by desirelessness (Vw) ; the flow 
of discrimination is rendered visible by habituating the 
mind to the exi^ience of knowledge. Hence the 
suppression of the mental modification is d^>endent 
upon both. 


13 ). 
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€f t tese, _ 

Steadiness is the undisturbed 

the mind, when it has become free from the modifica- 
tions. Steadii^ss is essential iar achieving success in 
any undoiaking. 

What are the obstacles that distract the mind? 

The answer is given in the foDowing Sutra 



.T:-(Ch. L 30). 


Disease, langour» indecision^ carelessness, sloth, 
sensuality, mistaken notion, missing the point and 
instability are the obstacles that cause distractions. 
How can the mind become pure ? 




^ I (Ch. 1. 33). 


By cultivating habits of friendliness, compassion, 
complacency and indifference to happiness, misery, 
virtue and vice the mind becomes tranquil. 


II, i). 


Purificat<»ry action, study and making God the 
motive of action is the Yoga of action. 

rr:— (Ch. 11, 35). 

To him, in whom the habit of not-causing injury is 
eoi^mned, no one shall be hostile. He will be loved 
by all 


TheNvAYA-DARSHANA of Gautama is mcMrea ^stem 
of L<^c than of Philosophy. It adnnts the existence 
of the Supreme Soul and discusses methods of reason- 
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ing* The Logkis both cleductiire and inckK^e aUd 
even the most contentioiis dialeetician cannot go any^ 
further. So subtle are the theories of Gautama. The com*' 
bination of dedk^ve paittculaiisation and inductive 
generalisation reminds one of the systems of Aristode 
and Mill The Vais'eshika Dars'ana treats of the 
principlesof physical sciences. The fundamental prind** 
ples ci this system are, that all material substances are 
aggregates of atoms and as such aggregates they are 
perishable, though the atoms themselves are eternal 
invisible and intangible. The aggregate may be 
organic or inorganic. But the subiect**inatter of these 
two treatises falls beyond the scope of oinr theme. Side 
by side with the develoimient of these heterodox 
schools there arose two orthodox systems, the Purva 
Mimanss and the Uttar a MimansL The Vedantic 
conception of the Supreme Spirit is the loftiest that 
humanity has yet been capable of. The Suprmne 
Being is one, sole existent, infinite, ineffable, invaria** 
ble, ruler of all, truth, wisdom, intelligence and happi** 
ness.” “ All this universe has proceeded from Him. 
In Him it breathes and in Him it will dissolve.” Swami 
S*amkarAcArya is the great commentator of the 
Vedanta philosophy who holds that everything but 
Brahma is illusive. Brahma is only ReaL 

The ethical ideal of the K edanta is indeed a higj^i 
one. These Dars*anas observe a dii^inction in the 
forms of knowledge, ttiz: , 

(I) fftf^^Higher knovdedgewh^ is 
ia charabter,' 
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tieatiAe on ijbe sdenee.of Social Qiipttiaitieii^ True 
k ia that, m k, as in so mansr other Sansklit woiks, 
diere are many interpolations and an unsympathetic 
reader traces out many S*loicas contaming oontradic- 
tory statements. But it must be admitted that the spirit 
of the book as a whole is ennobling and many sublime 
thoughts are embodied in it Ideals of education and 
morality, at any rate, are certainly noble. Sometimes 
they set us thinking as to whether we are really in 
advance of, or have traced our steps backwards from 
his ideals. Many a time we are driven to the irresisti- 
ble conclusion that Manu is a rationalist and if, in 
future, an association, like the R.P.A. of England were 
to be started in India, the promoters can easily lay their 
hands on Manu-Smriti and issue ‘a cheap reprint* 
of the same to give a wider publicity to the writings 
of an Indian philosopher and thinker. His ideal of 
conduct in life is not an ideeil for a particular country : 
race, or period of life, but is one worth striving for 
and dying for by all right-thinking men in all ages 
and climes. The development of virtues while he has 
enumerated bears a stamp of deep erudition and 
profound thinking. His one Shloka, which we quote 
below, is the quintessence of the science of Ethics, 
or Dharma. When we see that, within such a small 
compass, he has packed in much of sense and wisdom, 
v^e pay homage to the genius of that philosopher- 

statesman of the Vedic agpa. 

Says Manu 


Manu, VL 92 . 
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** Courage^ Foigiveoew, £xmtrol oi .mind, Avoid" 
ance of rsisaii^xxH’nation, Pfmty of mind and body« the 
Briz^ing of senses tindor effective contfol. Intellect 
Learning, Tmdifulness and Absence of anger — >these 
ten are the characteristics of virtue of good ccmduct** 

This classification enables us to see how these 
virtues grow and gradually come to be recognised in the 
development of human life. Here we see courage 
topping the list and none can question the position it 
occupies. For success in life, the possession of this 
virtue is a supreme necessity. Without this no move- 
ment can prosper and no achievement is possible: The 
sun never sets on the dominions of the Britons because 
of the indomitable courage of the English Men of action. 
In primitive times, this virtue was required to be shown 
on the battle-field, but even now, in all the depart- 
ments of human activity, the importance of this virtue 
has ever remained the same. When a social reformer 
places his finger on the plague-spots of society, or 
when a scientist discovers a new theory, the first virtue 
he is required to summon to his aid, is courage, which 
then goes by the name of moral courage. 

Courage gives victory and victory leads on to 
power. Then it is, that one gets greater chances of 
showing clemency to one’s subordinates. Mercy, 
therefcare, which is *an attribute of God Himself,’ 
should be shown to those that deserve it. Power or 
position in life brings in wealth and its charms are 
Iflcely to lead the possessor astray. Exercise, thei;efore, 
’Contltd of Hfdnd.* Deprive not others of their wealth 
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Of any olher material posaesaion. The world is ftill of 
temptadona and more so, a wealthy man. Main** 
tain, therefore, purity of body and mind, or else, you 
will come to grief. With all these the training of the 
intellect is a great necessity, without which criminality 
increases, as it is a disease of the brain. Truth and 
absence of anger, too, are of paramount importance. 
They lead on to tranquility and happiness in the 
society as a whole. Verily these are the Ten Com- 
mandments worthy to be written in letters of gold on 
the grateful hearts of Manujas — men. 

(1) Water washes off bodily impurities. Mind is 

exalted by truthfulness. The human soul is elevated 
by knowledge and performance of genuine penance, 
and intellect is refined by noble ideas. (V. 109.) 

What is Dharma ? The rationalist Manu answers 
thus : 

(2) Understand that that is Dharma — conduct in 
life-— which is followed by really learned men, who are 
free from arrogance, inr^dinate affection and hatred, 
and that which is approved by conscience. (II, 1.) 

Where is the seat of authority 7 Manu answers : 

(3) The seat of authority for what is moral lies in 
(1) Revelation, (2) Tradition, (3) On the behaviour of 
good people, and lastly, (4) On the inward satisfaction 

of conscience. (Here is a coml^nation of the well- 
known methods of test). 

Undoubtedly this is an appeal to the supremacy 
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of Rtasm to establish * a system of ethics verifiable by 
expmience, independent of arbitrary assumption*’ 

(4) Freedom from inflicting pain to others, truth** 

fulness, honesty, purity, control of senses is a short 
form of the law of guidance to all the four divisions of 
society* (X. 63.) 

(5) Let those that seek happiness be content. 

Contentment is at the basis of happiness and mean 
ambition gives rise to misery. (iV. 12.) 

(6) Speak the truth. Let it not be unpleasant. 

Speak not a pleasing falsehood. This is the ancient 
rule. (IV. 138.) 

(7) Let not a wise man care much for honour 

and mind at all dishonour. Else his peace of mind will 
be disturbed. UV. 162.) 

(8) Hospitable treatment of a deserving guest 
gives wealth, fame, long life and happiness. (Ill, 106.) 

(9) Dependence or slavery is miserable. Inde- 
pendence gives happiness. (Learn selfhelp and hanker 
not after mean flattery or degrading service). (IV. 160.) 

(10) Perform only such deeds as would be 
applauded by your conscience. Avoid others. (IV. 161.) 

(11) Good conduct is the grand rule of life. (I. 108.) 

( 1 2) Teacher is the personification of a learned man. 
Father represents Brahma, the Creator and Mother 
is compared to the Earth, inasmuch as she feeds 
us and looks to all our comforts. Brother is like our 
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own Try your best to pleaso oU these at all 

times. . Looking to their comforts is in kself a penance. 
•Consult them behne you perform any action. (Revere 
thy father, mother, brother and teacher.)fl. 225, 228 — 29. 

( 1 3) When a guest* comes to you, treat him hospi" 
tably by giving him a proper seat, water to wash his 
feet and food, to the extent to which your means 
perrpit. 

(14) In the house of a good man there may not be 

anything, but at least you will find these certainly, viz., 
a plot of ground to sit upon, good water and kind 
speech. (III. 101.) 

( 1 5) The murder of a learned man, the drinking 

of wine, the misappropriation of another *s wealth, and 
treating with disrespect the wife, or the person of a 
teacher are great sins. Avoid them. (XI. 55.) 

In the succeeding S*lokas he has defined, in more 
explicit terms, each of these * great sins * and has 
included the following also among them : — (1) Desert- 
ing parents. (2) Offering one’s children for sale, 
i3) Disforesting a forest by hewing down trees. Then 
follows a long list of minor sins, 

(16) Repentance followed by a strong determi- 

nation, ‘ never to repeat the evil action ’, purifies one 
of sins. (XI. 231.) 


a sues! i« one who Km no fixed time for vieiting. 
-who doe« not reniain long in a house end who is wise, considerate 
deserving of help. III. 102). 
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(17) Granting that an evil deed has been com- 

mitted, either, through ignorance^ or knowing that it is 
a sin, the only way to be relieved of it, is not to do 
that act a second time. . (XI. 233.) 

(18) Acquisition of knowledge is penance to a 

Brahmin (learned man). Protecting the weak is the 
duty of a Kshatriya ( brave man ). Adding to the 
material prosperity of his country is the duty of a 
merchant. Ministering to the needs of these three is 
the duty of a S’udra, one who is by nature unfit to do 
any other work. (H. 236.) 

(19) A man learned in sciences destroys all sins 

by tke force of his intellect, just as fire consumes all 
fuel in an instant. (XL 247.) 

(20) Study of the Vedas, austerity, wisdom, 
purity, control of the senses, performances of good 
deeds and contemplation of the self are the qualities of 
a Satvika soul. Eagerness to commence a work but 
unsteadiness in its performance, persistence in doing 
forbidden acts, and slavish adherence to sense^plea- 
sures arc the usual characteristics of Rajasic people. 
Avarice, addiction to too much sleep, forgetfulness, 
cruelty, disbelief in God, ficklemindedness, parasitism 
and infatuation are the features of Tamasic, men, 

(XIL 31^33.) 

(21) He, who considers all sentient beings as 
worthy of love, and equal to his own self and who is 
cosmopolitan in views, obtains salvation. (XU. 91.)^ 
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The Ethics of Manu. 
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aipiift w^fwft aiwft I 
aft aarft sTi»aM> faiaiaaftan-Bm n 



CHAPTER V.^ 


EtbicA of Valmiki. 

in the whole ram^ of Sanskrit Literature, if there 
is any work, at the mere mention of which, a thrilling 
sensation of joy and reverence runs through the veins 
of an Indian, it is the RamXyana, the immortal work 
of the immortal Valmiki. in its literary grandeour, and 
in its historical significance, it has no parallel. Its 
style is so simple and charming, so fhient and chaste 
that any reader possessing an ordinary knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language, can fully grasp the meaning and 
thought, and enter into the spirit, of the author. In the 
choice of suitable words and expressions, Valmiki is 
always precise and perspicuous, in the richness of 
imagery and the selection of beautiful similes, he has 
no equal. The condensed style and the sublime theme 
are so delightful, that, every time we read and ponder 
over those stanzas which are rich in thought and 
expression, new beauties arc discovered and grand 
ideas arc suggested. The natural scenes are so vividly 
and accurately described and the human characters are 
80 ably and wonderfully d^ineated that a reader, no 
matter what his caste, colour or creed be, cannot remain 
without paying a great homage to ibe great celestial 
poet. We, mortals who are panting aflar tranaieift joys 
and ephemeral gains of the world, we, the worshippers 
of Mammon, who are 4 ossed hither and thither on the 
waves of the stormy ocean of life, we, the strenuous 
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lighters of this battle of life, who at times become dis** 
gusted at not finding an iota of true peace and harmonyr. 
we, frail human beings^ would do well to drink deep at 
the fountain of the Adi4Cavi and then, we shall feel 
ourselves slowly rising above this sensuous plane. 
When we bestow mature consideration on some of tiie 
episodes of the Ramayana, we shall clearly see how 
men are made and unma^ and how empires are 
built and ruined. 

From Kashmir to Comorin^ from Karachi to 
Calcutta, Sri Rama's name is a household word. 
When a man, after a hard day’s work, returns home 
and stretches himself on his bed to enjoy his hard** 
earned rest, he unconsciously utters “Rama, Rama “ 
and feels, as if all his troubles are at an end. When 
the dead body of a dear friend, or, a near relative, is 
being carried to the funeral ground the w<»rds com** 
monly uttered are “ Ram-Nam^-Sat-haL” From the 
cradle to the crematorium this charming word, ’ Rama,” 
serves as a soothing balm, nay, it is bdiieved hy many,, 
that a mere repetition of the name several times a 
day, purifies the soul of all sins and leads it on to 
beatitude. It is also the firm conviction of some 
parents that, in case their children were to write this 
name over and over again, fame and fortune will falE 
to their lot. Hundreds of talismans with this name 
written on themi are hung round the neclu of many 
Bhakim who believe, thereby, tkat no devil esn possess- 
them* When friends meet friends they say “ Ramav 
Rama.” Those medicines whose efficacy is . believed! 
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to be marvellous are described as Ramabana 
Aushadhas. Tbe walls o£ certain bfmses are beauti- 
fully painted and this charming little word “Sri 
Ratncu Jaya-Rama ** is written on them and it is 
expected that 'in such houses peace and plenty will 
always reign. On marriage and other festive occasions 
when friends and relatives dine together, they, with 
one voice cry aloud sa 3 ring, Sita-Kanta-Smarana- 
Jaya-Rama, ” only to offer their thanks even 
in those joyous moments, to the Almighty. 
When professional bards conduct their Kathas, 
and raise the feeling of piety in the audience to 
the highest pitch, they, in unison, clap their hands 
and say “ Rama, Rama, and Rama,’* and the whole 
amphitheatre rings with the music of their voice. A 
professional beggsu, besmearing his body with ashes, 
goes on repeating this name in the streets, at limes 
wallowing in the mud, all the while cryii^ out “ Rama, 
Rama, Sitarama,” and thus moves even a miser to 
part with his favourite Kowri A forlorn Hindu Sadhu 
knocks at the door of a hou8e<-holder saying ** Sita** 
Rama”; and forthwith, the Grihini proceeds to dole 
out a handful of rice to him, only to honour Sita, the 
idol of her heart and ta revere the blessed memory of 
her pet Site's husband, Rama. Above all, Rama 
is believed to be the incarnation of Vishnu, the all* 
pervading Deity, who came to this world to re'^stablish 
the reign of justice and uprightness. Even the modern* 
day reformers, revivalists and rationalists too. who are 
not prepared to accept the theory of incarnation, in 
any.case, believe that Rama was a great persomi^ 
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and that, even in these degenerate days» when hero- 
worship, in the true sense of the word, has become a 
thing of the past, Sri Ramas^s memory deserves to 
be kept green. Unless there is some extraordinary 
halo of greatness round the great personality, his name 
cannot wield such a great influence as this on the 
minds of peasants and princess alike even to this day^ 
Professor Weber is of opinion that the principal cha* 
racters in the Ramayana are not historical person- 
ages but mere personifications of certain events and 
circumstances. The Sita (Furrow), he says, occurs 
both in the Rig- Veda and Grihya-Sutra. The Furrow 
is an object of worship and represents Aryan agricul- 
ture. But many scholars, after a patient research and 
careful examination of circumstantial evidence, have 
arrived at the conclusion that the story of the Rdmd- 
yana is based oi^ solid facts of history. There is no 
doubt that in the Rdm<i;yana, historical truth is inter- 
woven with myth, and in certain passages the poet 
Valmiki, who seems to have an inordinate love for 
exaggeration, has freely indulged in the use of hyper- 
bole, and his fertile brain makes stones float in water 
and mountains fly in air. Even granting for a moment 
that the Ramayana is an allegory of “The Ploughman 
and the Furrow,” the loftiness of its ethics and the 
sublimity of the theme shall ever remain the same. 
Call the Ramayana by any name, and like a rose it is 
bound to smell as sweet 

Man is a social being and his everyday life is as- 
sociated with the paid or the unpaid services of hisf 
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fellow creatures. If we are to fight this battle of life 
successfully, it should be our first and foremost duty to 
know how we ought to conduct ourselves tow£u:d8 our 
relatives, friends, superiors and subordinates. Failure 
in realizing our responsibility in that direction means 
an utter failure in life also. In the Ramayana, both 
by sound precepts and noble examples, we are taught 
how, as sons, we are to obey our parents, how, as 
brothers, we should love one another, how, as friends, 
we should help one another, how, as servants, we 
should serve our masters and how, as rulers, we should 
govern the subject races. In this topsy-turvy world of 
ours, not unoften occasions arise when, even the 
bravest and the wisest are baffled in their attempts to 
chalk out a right path for themselves and at such a 
critical juncture, the study of the Ramayana would 
inspire them with zeal and enthusiasm. 

Rama an Ideal Son. 

* 

Obedience to elders is one of the virtues, which 
young students ought to cultivate and Rdma was fully 
endowed with that virtue. King Dasaratha who some- 
how fell a victim to the jealousy, shrewdness and 
selfishness of his wife Kaikayi, issues the mandate 
that the prince Rama should be banished and be 
deprived of all the benefits accruing to him as the 
crowned monarch of Ayodhyii. Why does Rima go 
into voluntary exile, though all the people there, 
assembled to pronounce benedictions on him, dissuade 
him from doing so ? Why does he prefer wilderness 
to the pomp of sovereignty ? What charms could 
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-asceticism have for a prince ? Is it because, three 
thousand years ago, civilization had fewer attractions 
and Ayodhya and the Dandaka forest were one and the 
same ? Y es, to be sure, there were in the palace no 
thundering motor cars, brilliant electric pankhas, spark- 
ling soda water, delicious lemonade, and crystalline 
ice, but according to the conditions and circumstances 
peculiar to those times there were articles of luxury, 
such as ornamental umbrellas and tempting Raihos^ 
which could have enticed the prince. In his case it 
must be admitted that a sense of stern duty and strict 
obedience to his father alone compelled him to prefer a 
forest to a palace. When Bharata, his youuger brother 
approached him with a request to return to Ayodhya 
Rama remarked : — 

5T II 

“ Whatever my father, who is loved and respected 
by the people, who is noble-minded and wise, com- 
mands, that, I consider to be conducive to my welfare. 
And to me the sovereignty of the world is nothing.** 
If there is a Casabianca for the English youth, that 
brave lad who allowed his body to be consumed by 
fire, simply to obey his father, for the Hindu youth 
there is certainly a Rlma, an ideal son, who abdicated 
his throne and sacrificed all the comforts of his life, 
when he once realised that obedience is the virtue of 
virtues. 
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Rama, an Ideal Ruler. 

When the time came for Rama to hold the rein& 
of government, he ruled wisely and sympathetically. 
He respected public opinion to such an extent that 
even one word of censure, spoken by a washerman, 
who condemned him for having brought his wife back 
from the abode of RAvana, was sufficient for him to be 
on his guard. All his subjects looked upon him as 
their father. His reign was one of sympathy and of 
justice “seasoned with mercy.*’ Even when Rdvana 
was vanquished, he chose his brother Bibhishana as 
his successor and all the feudatory princes were as 
strictly loyal to him as they ought to have been. 
Sympathy was the keynote of his rule. His policy of 
non-annexation of a conqured country is an eternal 
challenge of Indian culture to the landgreed of nations. 

Lakshmana, an Ideal Brother. 

Lakshmana is one of the most remarkable charac- 
ters in this great epic. Voluntarily he accompanies 
his brother in exile, suffers all privations for his sake, 
at times takes no proper food, shares all his elder 
brother*s miseries, nobly fights by his side and returns 
to Ayodhyd to assist his royal brother in his beneficent 
rule. Some ingenious writer has suggested that 
Lakshmapa, the ideal brother, deserves to be the hero 
of Ramayana and there is much truth in this opinion*^ 
In times of difficulties, when Sitd is alone in the 
forest, he keeps a constant watch over her. There is 
a peculiarly interesting episode, which clearly brings 
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nobility of cbeuracter into greater relief. In the 
•diligent but heartrending search for Sit4 in the forest, 
it is said that Rama came across a few jewels belonging 
to Sita which he could not easily identify. Forth* 
with Rdma asks Lakshmana whether he could recognize 
them. The younger brother respectfully answers : — 
“My sovereign lord, I am quite unable to identify 
them but I Can only say that one particular ornament 
belongs to her and that is the one which she wore on 
her legs. I saw the same when 1 used to prostrate 
myself at het feet.” The character of Bharata, too, is 
equally noble. He was not at all anxious to be the 
ruler when his eldest brother had better claims. All 
the way he went to the forest, begged of his brother to 
return to Ayodhytl and when he found him obdurate, 
he brought his brother’s sandals, placed them on the 
throne and governed the country in his name. In the 
world’s history, we search in vain to find two such 
noble princely brothers. 

SiU, an Ideal Wife. 

Of the female characters Sitd is indeed the 
noblest. Her sincere love for Rdma is simply un- 
:paralleled. She was the daughter of a king and the 
wife to the son of a king. Her mother*in**law and 
husband too, dissuaded her from leading the life of 
a hermit in the forest. She sternly^ refused to do so 
and remarked, ” I shall follow my husband, nay, 1 
ahall lead the way in the dense jungles, removing the 
thorns hi the way of my lord.” 
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R^yaca offers her temptations and promises ta 
make her his queen. She becomes indignant and cries 
out “ Oh» you villain, bear in mind that chastity is a 
very strong armour of mine and it is proof against your 
vain glory and mean power. You can do me no harm.. 
1 care not for your pelf and power.’* 

Hanuman^s faithful service. 

If there was any servant who, through thick and 
thin, stood by his master, that was Hanuman. It was 
he who, in spite of great obstacles, first discovered 
Situ, rendered a yeoman’s service to Rama in his 
mighty war with the Rdkhasas and saved the life of 
Lakshmana, when he received a deadly wound. 
Hanumdn’s whole life is one of loyal and disinterested 
service to his sovereign lord. One incident in his life 
may deserve a passing notice. It is remarked that 
Rama, after his coronation, distributed presents to 
several of his men but gave nothing to Hanumdn. 
Sfta, who was closely watching the proceedings was 
greatly astonished at this strange behaviour of her 
husband and remarked ** How is it, my Lord, that you 
have set aside the claims of our loyal subject Mdruti ?’* 
Rama in all sincerity replied, ** My dear, his services 
to me and to my cause are so great that I do not know 
how adequately to reward him and hence my silence.” 

Mark, patient reader, the ingenuity of Vdlmiki. 
In one story, call it historical or allegorical, he haa 
preached the sublimest and the most practical princi- 
ples of ethics. Hence it is that among the Sanskrit- 
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knowing, the name of that celestial poet and among 
the Hindi*>knowing, the name of Tu las ID ASA are 
house-'hold words. Kalidasa has immortalised the 
names of the sovereigns of the illustrious line of the 
“ Solar'-kings *’ in his Raghuvamsa. He has, in one 
Sloka admirably summarised the salient features of 
these kings. 


It Raghuvamsa L 

“In their boyhood they diligently studied and 
received education. In manhood they ruled well and 
cared for their worldly prosperity. In their old age 
they led the life of ascetics (life of service to humanity 
at large), and ended their glorious careers after the 
manner of a Vog/n, by becoming one with the Uni*- 
versal Spirit.** Indeed the names of the kings of the 
tyF)e of Dill pa, Dasaratha and Rama are names to 
conjure with, and so are those of Vdlmfki and Kalidasa, 
the two great Indian poets, who have rendered their 
lives more illustrious and more worthy of imitation by 
their splendid poems, but for whose laudable efforts, 
these names would have been lost in the haze of 
antiquity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Ethics of the Mahabharata.*’ 

The Mahabharata is a great Hindu Ep\c 
which throws a flood of light on the development of 
ethical ideas in ancient India. As the term implies, it 
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treats of the history of the kings of the family of 
Bharafa, the son of Dushyanta, the hero of the famous 
<lrama of Sakuntala, composed by K^id&sa, the 
prince of Indian poets. The Kauravas and the 
Pandavas had the honour to belong to this illus** 
trious f€unily, which after the great and disastrous war 
became practically extinct, and with it set the glorious 
sun of Vedic religion and learning. Tradition ascribes 
the authorship of this book to Vyasa. It is divided 
into eighteen chapters, each of which is called a Parvan 
named after the incident narrated in that particular 
chapter. The following are the names of the Porvos : — 

1. Adi-Parva — in which a commencement is 
made to narrate the history of the Pandavas and 
the Kauravas. 

2. Sabha-Parva — in which is given an account 
of the three well-known meetings. 

3. Vana-Parva — in which is described the life 
in the forest led by the Pandavas. 

4. V IR ata-Par VA — in which is narrated the kind 
of in’-cogniio life led by the Pandavas at the palace 
of king Virata. 

5. Udyoga-Parva — in which is given the account 
of the life-and-death struggle carried on by the 
Pdndavas to regain their kingdom from the usurpers. 

6. Bishma-Parva— which relates the history of 
the war waged by Bhishma with the Pdndavas. 

7. Drona-Parva — wherein Drona assumes the 
command and fights with the Pandavas. 
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8. Karna-Parva — which relates to the fight of 
Karna* 

9. Salya-Parva — in which the account of the 
fight by Salya is given. 

10. Sauptik-Parva — wherein Asvathama’s night 
siege is described. 

11. Stri-Parva — a chapter of mourning by the 
wives of the Kauravas. 

12. Shanti-Parva — describes the times of peace. 

1 3. Anusasana - Parva — wherein is given the 
advice of Bhishma-Pita to the Pandavas. 

14. Asya^Medha-Parva — describes the Asvamedha 
sacrifice of the Piindavas and their victory. 

15. Asrama-Vasika-Parva— describes the forest 
life of Dhritarashtra and Vidura. 

16. Mausala-Parva — describes the miracles of a 
pounder. 

1 7. Maha - Prasthanika - Parva — narrates the 
readiness of the Pandavas to go to heaven. 

18. Svargarohana-Parva — describes their ascent 
to heaven. 

A critical study of the book as a whole enables 
a student to realise the economic, political, intellectual 
and religious condition of the ejMC age of the Hindu 
history, and, though there are many episodes and 
philosophic disquisitions scattered all over the book, to 
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an ethicist the study of VanS'-parva, Udyoga-parva^ 
Santi'-parva and Anus^sana'*parva affords food for 
reflection. Brushing aside the mythical cobwebs 
ingeniously spun by the poet, and extricating oneself 
from the labyrinth of poetic imagination and specula** 
tion, one can feel the permanent impressions left by 
moral philosophy on the characters of this great 
Hindu epic. 

The iuwmum-bonum of the Indian philosophers 
was the ultimate union of the human soul with the 
Divine and for this union, renunciation of the world 
was by some considered an absolute necessity. But it 
was held by another set of thinkers that this attain- 
ment was compatible with the life of righteousness led 
in this world and that there was no need at all for the 
giving-up of all connections with the worldly activities. 
The Mahdbh^rata and pre-eminently the Bhag?ivad- 
gita preach, in quite unequivocal terms, this philosophy 
of action. It must, however, be admitted that there 
are some Slokas which propound a diametrically 
opposite view, ufz., that of renunciation. Krshna, the 
towering personality, and Yudhishthira, an embodiment 
of piety and righteousness, are very interesting charac- 
ters. Every ei^sode and every character has its own 
moral to point The contrast between Y udhishthira and 
Duryodhana, Vidura and Sakuni, Bhima and Duhsd- 
sana and, Kama and Arjuha, is as remarkable as it 
is striking. The life of every character is full grand 
lessons and every reader can take a leaf out of the 
li{e*^hisfiory of these wonderful personages and chalk: 
out a path of righteousness for hiitiself. 
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Bhislima's frankness, his discharge of duties for 
duty’s sake, his unflinching devotion to truth and God; 
Yudhishthira’s love of truth, his equanimity of temper in 
times of difficulties, his simplicity of character even at 
the zenith of his material prosperity, and his gentle 
words which would turn away the wrath of Bhima 
and Arjuna ; Bhima’s gigantic strength, never used 
as that of a giant, his reverence for preceptors and 
elders : Arjuna ’s keen penetrating intellect, his per- 
severance and steadiness, and his love of righteousness 
and dutiful behaviour towards Krshna ; Krshna’s 
diplomacy coupled with tact and intelligence, his loyal 
adherence to the cause of righteousness ; Draupadi’s 
fortitude, her skill in the management of house-hold 
affairs, her counsels of wisdom to her husband and her 
courage in times of difficulties are all remarkably 
illustrated in this epic. In direct contrast to these, 
the treachery, the want of foresight, selfishness, the 
spirit of self-aggrandizement and deceit, perjury and 
chicanery, which formed the weapons offensive and 
defensive of the Kauravas, are also noteworthy. The 
civil war gave a deathblow not only to the family of 
the Kurus, but also gave a setback to the civilisation 
and progress which was the outcome of Vedic religion 
and philosophy. 

In the V ana^-parva, the Rshi Markandeya gives^ 
the following i^ece of advice to the Pundavas : — 


Love ail sentient beings ; Speak the truth r 
Be humble ; Control your passions ; As kings^ 
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^ork for the welfare of subjects ; Propitiate 
gods and fathers ; Abandon pride : Attain purity of 
speech and action, without which there can be no 
penance ; He, who speaks wisely and acts wisely, is 
a saint. Love righteousness. Be straightforward and 
courageous** 

In the same parva we come across the following 
dialogue between Y aksha and Y udhishthira : — 

Yaksha asks him questions and he replies : 

Q. — What is the eternal dhormo ? 

A. — The attainment of emancipation from the 
turmoils of the world by leading a virtuous life. 

Q. — How can fame be attained ? 

A. — By means of discriminate charity. 

Q. — What is the key to Heaven and happiness ? 

A. — A life of rectitude and truthfpiness. 

Q. — Which is the best way of earning money ? 

A. — Honesty and straightforwardness in our 
dealings. 

*Q. — Which is the best wealth ? 

Au — Knowledge. 

Which is the best acquisition? 

A, — Acquisition of good health. 

Q. — Which is the best happiness ? 

A. — Contentment. 

Q.'-- Which is the virtue of virtues ? 

A.— Mercy. 

*Q — ^Whose company is to be sought ? 

A.— The company of the pious. 
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Q* — Which man is the beloved of all ? 

A. "“A man free from egotism and selfishness. 

Q. — How can man becoine happy ? 

A. — By abandoning greed. 

Q._What are penance, forgiveness, knowledge 
and mercy ? 

A. — Discharge of legitimate duty is penance. 
Love of truth is knowledge. Wishing 
the good of all is mercy. 

Q. — Who is a good man ? 

A. — One who, day and night, thinks of doing 
good to others. 

Q. — Define charity, wisdom, folly, fate and- 
cruelty. 

A. — Protection given to sentient beings is charity. 
Knowledge of dharmu is wisdom. Ignorance^ 
of God is folly. Fate is the resultant of good 
deeds and good disposition. 

Speaking ill of others is cruelty. 

Q. — Who goes to hell ? 

A. — He goes to hell, who having wealth, does, 
not make a proper use of it ; he goes to hell, who 
does not revere the Vedas, the elders and other Sat- 
S'^stras. 

Q — What gives real Brahminhood ? 

A. — A man does not become a Brahmin by the 
mere study of the Vedas and by the mere fact of his 
having been born in a noble family. But it is good 
character alone that makes him a Brahmin. A man,^ 
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though he be a profound scholar of the Veda, is 
worse than a Sudra, if his behaviour be not in con- 
iromity with the rules of good conduct. 

In the Anusd/Sana-parva Bhishm^ch^rya gives 
the following piece of advice to the Panda VAS* 

“ It is the sacred duty of the Kshatriyas to fight 
bravely and die for the cause of righteousness.” 

Speaking of the attributes of a king he says : — 

“A king must govern according to the strict rules 
of equity, he must look upon the subjects as his own 
children, he must be active, a lover of truth, his 
justice must be seasoned with mercy, and he must be 
liberal minded and must be a patron of learning.” 

As for the subjects he says : — 

“ Thqy must be prepared to die for their king and 
kingdom, and they must be strictly loyal to the King 
and his Government.” 

Action versus Fate : — Industry and labour alone 
are to be depended upon. There is nothing like fate. 
Fate means nothing more than the result of the actions 
done in the past birth. If the actions are good fate 
will be good. We must be doing good deeds so that 
at least, in our future birth we may be happy. 

Penance, he adds, consists in compassion and love 
of truth and in doing good to others. Mere fasting 
and subjecting the body to pain can never be penance. 

Duties of Students ; — Speaking of these, he says, 
“ Revere and obey your preceptors and parents. A 
teacher is in many respects superior to parents inas- 
much as he gives one spiritual and mental strength,’* 
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Characteristics of Dharma * — Of these, he observes, 
hat Day A — mercy — is the basis. Loving others as 
^e do ourselves and good conduct are the essentials. 

Speaking of God, he says — 

“ God is omnipresent and omniscient. He is the 
Merciful Power and Supporter of the Universe. We 
are all ‘ images of God.* We should attain purity of 
mind, speech and strive to attain Him. Our vicious 
deeds take us far away from this fountain of bliss. 
Love Him with all thy heart.’* 

Bhishmachttiya’s advice is in itself a treatise on 
ethics. We have given above only a few ex- 
tracts. With such noble words on his lips he is said 
to have shaken off the mortal coil. Next to Sri 
Krshna, he stands in the whole Mahibhdrata as the 
great propounder of moral philosophy. Yudhishthira in 
an admirable way sums up the truth. In his exile he 
addresses the queen : — 

ir 

“ I follow Dharma not because I see any immechate 
profit from it, but from a conviction that virtue is to be ^ 
followed for its own sake'* 

The following Sloka from the Mah^bharata is 
indeed memorable : 

^ \ 
ft*Tlr ^ 51 ^ II” 

w W’ll” 
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“Give up not righteousness for greed or fear . 

Or for desire, or for even life’s dear sake. 
Eternal’s virtue, pain and pleasure fleeting.. 
Fleeting is life, but not the soul divine/* 

(Mr. C. U, %)aiJyoa rendering)* 


CHAPTER VIl. 

Ethics of Vidura. 

%^idara-N Hi forms a part of the Mahabharafa and 
is included in the Udyogaparva. Vidura, a philosopher- 
statesman living at the court of king Dhritarashtra, 
is the author of this niti. The King-Emperor 
Dhrit 2 irdshtra speaks of him as “ Mahaprajna ” and 
“ Dirgha-Darshi, ” meaming thereby that he waa 
very wise and sagacious. The style of the niti is charac- 
teristic of the classic period of Sanskrit Literature, and 
the sublimity of the thoughts expressed therein is only 
equalled by the greatness of the theme. The book is 
divided into eight chapters and contains about 500 
^shlokas* In the course of a conversation with Dhriia-' 
rashtra, Vidura first mentions the attributes of a Pandit,. 
I, e., a learned man. 

Says he : — 

(1). He, who performs good deeds and hates, 
all that is evil, who is a fimi believer in God, and 
whose attachment to goodness is intense^ is a. 
Pandit. 
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' (2). He, who does not possess anger» pride,, 
impulsive nature, and who does not think too much of 
himself, it a Pandit. 

(3). He who* in the discharge of his duties, 
remains uninfluenced, either by heat or cold or by 
prosperity or adversity, is a Pandit. 

i(4). He, who listens attentively for a long time 
and understands or grasps the meaning quickly, who is 
not avaricious and who is of a non-interferingf nature 
is a Pandit. 

(5) . Those men, who aspire not for things un- 
attainable... who never cry for the moon... who grieve 
not for things that have already happened and cannot 
be mended... who do not cry over spilt milk... and who 
do not lose the equilibrium of their minds in times of 
distress... are wise men. 

(6) . Those, who take delight in the doing of 
noble deeds and do only such acts as go to the advance- 
ment of prosperity, and who do not feel jealous of 
others, are, O King, learned men. 

(7) . He, who understands the secrets of all 
sciences relating to the development of the ' whole 
animal creation, who thoroughly recognises the secrets 
of success in any undertaking, and is ingenious in the 
study of human nature, is a Pandit. 

(8) . He, who neglects the performance of his own 
duties* and puts obstacles in the way of odiers, and 
who proves >faitUie8s to a friend, is styled a fooL 

(9) . An ' imiii^ted guest* a gM^oug penon 
inalBirig>aniaffledi^fer{iemdAs, a prison ’iriadkifl )coiifi... 

5 
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.dence in a treacherous person, all these become 
*contemp)tible. 

(10) . He, who, having obtained immense wealth 
^nd education, leads a life of simplicity, is a wise 
man. 

(11) . What man is more despicable than the one 
who, having neglected the welfare of his dependents, 
leads an easy going merry life ? 

(12) . An arrow discharged from a bow may or 
may not kill anybody. But a wise man, t^ing leave 
of his common-sense, is sure to bring ruin upon his 
own country and king. 

(13) . Truth is like a ladder leading to heaven, or 
like a boat enabling one to cross this ocean of 
misery. 

( 1 4) . Only one defect can be ascribed to persons 
having the quality of mercy enthroned in their hearts- 
fjjeople consider them weakminded. 

( 1 5) . This is not in reality the weakness of these 
men. Mercy is in itself power. Even to weak persons 
it is an attribute. It is an ornament to the brave. 

(16) . The quality of mercy can control the 
universe. There is nothing that cannot be accomplish- 
ed by this. A wicked man even cannot inflict any 
injuiy on one in whose hands there is the defensive 
^veapon of mercy. 

^17). Duty alone is religion. Mercy alone is 
tranquillity. Education is the only contentment. 

; Mercy to adxtient beings brin^ tdtimate jh^ippitfCss. 

^ These thvee aie the gatealha^iqir to hell: — 
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(1) Lust (2) Anger. (3) Avarice. Therefore 
ttvoid them. 

(19) . A man desiring prosperity ought to abandon 
these vicious habits : — ( I ) Excessive sleep ; (2) 
Idleness: (3) Fear ; (4) Anger; and (5) Dilatoriness; 

(20) . He is the best man who has no pride, no 
jealousy, no hatred towards the King, no malignant 
nature, and who does not keep company with wicked 
men. 

(21) . No evil falls to the lot of him who is mode- 
rate in eating, who distributes things among his 
dependents proportionately and who helps even ah 
enemy deserving aid. 

(22) . One, who desires to be prosperous in this 
world, should partake of wholesome and easily 
degestible food. 

(23) . Dharma is protected by truth, education is 
retained by concentration of mindt beauty by careful 
washing and family is guarded by good character. 

(24) . In my opinion, a man de8tit^te of good 

deeds though born in a noble family is of no conse- 
cmence, while a man with good cheuracter, though born 
among the low castes, deserves respect. . ^ 

(25) . EAication, , wealth and birth in a high family 
are harmful in the c^l8e of a wicked man, while they 
•are very useful for a noble-minded being. 

(26) . Character is the noblest possesaion of man. 
^Without it he cosn^ to gri«f* His wealt^t fes 

mid his who^ lik are of jao aysfLiin case ,he. Ifis 
•character. ^ V ' 
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« < ’ (27)/ Loss of the means of livelihood excites^ 
fear in the lowest type of man ; death causes fear to*^ 
pnfe of the noddle type ; but to the hesU loss of. honour 
^hd good name gives cause for greatest sorrow and 
fright . ‘ , 

, (2§). A forest that is cut down by axes or arrows- 
(or by any other means of destruction) may grow again, 
but a bad word uttered is dangerous in consequences. 
A wound inflicted upon the feeling of others by th^ 
use of bad or indecent words becomes incurable. 

. ‘ ‘ (29). The more a man endeavours to think and 
do good deeds the more will he be endowed with a 
capacity to accomplish his work. There is no doubt 
about this. 

*(30). Avoid these things ; — (i) The use of intoxi- 
eating drugs, (ii) Quarrelsome nature, (iii) Enmity with 
a nation, (iv) Creating disputes or causing quarrels 
between a husband and a wife, (v) Division or disunion 
among the members of a family, (vi) Disloyalty to a 
ruler. 

(31). Old age spoils the beauty of complexion, 
greed lessens tourage, death deprives one of life, 
malignant nature spoils the Dharma, anger causes lods 
df health, service of an ignoble person degrades ohe V 
character, lust depHves one of shame, btit vaitity de- 
prives one of every thing. 

^32), These eight qualities make a man welh 
luiown intelligence, (2) Nobility of character^. 

(S} iCbe^ng the senses under one's oontiol, (4) 

Biivery, (5) Spesking much in ptoim time, {7^ 
•Charity within one's means and (8) Gratelulness; > 
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(33) . This is die eight-fold division of ZjWwa Kt- 

“'t 1 ) Performance of oacrifrce, (2) Study and cdncdntra^ 
tion cf mind, (3), Performance of penance; (4) Truth, 
{5) Forgiveness. (6) Compassion, (7) W^t of greed, 
(8) Charity. 

(34) . .. Do such actions in youth as would make 
you happy in old age. All through your life do those 
acts which would give you happiness even after death. 

(35) . A man's character is formed by the nature 
of the company he keeps. He can develop it according 
to his will also. 

(36) . He who always thinks of the welfare of 
others, and never allows himself to be influenced by 
ill-feelings towards others, he who is truthful, gentle in 
nature, controls his mind is the best type of a man. 

(37) . Hapiness and misery, birth and death, 
profit and loss, fall in rotation, as it were, to the lot 
of man. Brave men, therefore, are neither overjoyed 
at success nor feel depressed at defeat. 

(38) O King I It is very easy to find many 
persons who always talk sweet words. But it is 
extremely difficult to come acorss persons who talk 
disagreeable words but such as really result in 
ultimate goodness. Fewer still are the persons who 
will listen to such words. 

(39) . To a man with cleanly habits, wealth, 
-strength and purity of body and mind come. 

(40X Six advantages accrue to a- knati eatipg in 
imoderation i-^I) ,Hcialh, (2) Long life,. (3) 3trpngCth» 
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Hapi^ness, (5) Healtky progetiy« (6) Nope calling: 
tiidi by the contemptuous name of a glutton* 

(41) . He who has intelligence* valour anct 
ente^rising spirit, need not be anxious about obtaining 
his means of livelihood. 

(42) . Let it be remembered that the performance 
of good deeds alone is conducive to the welfare of 
human beings, failing which one will have to repent. 

(43) , Endeavours should be made to control 
anger towards wise men, kings, scholars, old men, 
innocent children and sickly persons (patients). 

(44) . Man is resptonsible for the deeds done, for 
the words spoken and for the thoughts entertained by 
him. Therefore, do and think only of, good deeds. 

(45) . Dharma is eternal, happiness and misery 
are ephemeral ; Soul is eternal but body is short- 
lived. Think more of eternal things. Lead a life 
of contentment. “ Contentment alone is a continual 
feast.” 

(46) . Life is a river, virtue is its bathing place, 
truth is its water, moral courage is its bank, mercy is 
I the waves thereof. In such a river good men take a 
dip. 

These are some of the shlokas which deal with 
the ethics of Vidura, who preached morality to 
I^hritarashtra and advocated the cause of righteousness 
io him. The cause of the Pandavas was the cause of 
righteousness. The war of the Mahabharata was a 
turiiitig point in the history of Vedic India; In this 
^ivA war truth ultimately triumphed, but the effects of 
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the war were, in many ways, disastrous. Many a noble 
soul fell on that fatal field of Kuruk^hkira (near 
Panipat) and the future was bound to be gloomy. Once 
again, the evil forces predominated till the advent of 
Lord Buddha, the embodiment of mercy. His mission 
was to revive the ethical spirit of true religion. That 
spirit breathes through this N Hi. Buddhism is an echo 
of the teachings of the sublime Upanishads, and Vidura 
Nitit like so many other Niih, is the essence of the 
ethical part of the Primitive Hindu Religion or better 
still, of the Vedic Religion. Vidura, the author, it is 
easy to perceive, lays great stress on truth, nobility of 
mind and the performance ol Duty. He also recognises 
that moral greatness is at the basis of individual or 
social greatness. He is dinning into the ears of 
Dhritarashtra the significance he ought to attach to the 
laws of morality in his relations with the Pandovas. 
The shrewd king who gave an indirect applause to 
virtue, ultimately relied upon fate and disregarded his 
teachings and the result was that he and his party met 
with a disastrous downfall which they so richly deserv- 
ed. The fall of the Kauravos, we repeat, sounds a 
note of warning to those that disregard the principles 
of equity. The triumph of the Panda vas who were 
numerically inferior to the KauravnH is triumph for the 
cause of righteousness, truth and Dhnrma. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


I. Ethict of y idurn^ 

Sanskrit Shlokas : 

sf ^ I 

swi%qr: ^ 7 ww«ii jr»m ti 

^ Wq ^ ^^T’T % ^ ^ H ^ 3^ II 

^ fi^ 3 ^fiTigwI tfit: I 
<<Aifei«<ilicfl % ’Tpni Tsijit II 
3. I%!t ^aiHlRt I 

l%SR H»l% 3 ^H?R(II 

^ jonn sw4 ’ti®3?r3 ii 
S H | SIM«l l > 3T'Sl^g|^ »re ^itf^ 

aims ^ 3 SWpUr 5TO: 'r?lsW5r3: II 
TSTJpi^ »ji%3!J|Ti^ f 4% I 

ft# >3 snwroq^ ii 

«. ?l^: ?l#»i:iIRr #w: I 

33PWt »lf*<jr>li 3t: 'rftuw 3Slft II 
c. 3: 'TOWiftffft I 
ft««IT ftw5 3«r 3^ II 

s. swifT. ?ift^ wjer 35 ’Rn# I 
ft'vftift ii5%m »TOw II 
to. 3T# 4HIHWIWIW ft3l*H3*l3 3T I 
ft3i»ntia tr g > 3 : tr "ifttn 353 % It 
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'(!* pqiw ^ i?g«nf?n I 

ir^r^^M^Rfer pqBii^ ^itnuiw ii 
*^i^ 'rni^tiTOi sftftf I 
\'i. %<m?l I 

?I^*I 3<B*RI^ >P*Rt II 

«iK«I ^I'ir Sf tijlIT fl I 

«iBn g'jfr ft ^rtohi ^jin ii 

«inn «iRrai ftf *i «io?^ I 

WpflSS ^ q^ 5*1: 1% sRfttqft ti 
s«. w ’rt sir$w «iP<w.Tun i 
ft^qrr qrw <;fi»?:ft%qcr f[)5riq?T u 
?<£. ft(%^ 51^ qwPiqRqq: i 

«Bm: TTiR^wT ^wrwft?R[^ ?q^?^ II 
*S. fiqsqx >3[Wft^3m I 

ft?! ?R5f »Pt siq air®^ II 

■»0. ip:q JTftq^qTqf?4Tnift:^^1?Tlt I 

«T?Ti*>mi^«m> qr^ q; Jmqra. swct: ii 
fiW w^qqqiftft^t I 

ftn ft# w f?qi II 

55 Rqft^^qft qiftw: ?iq^i 
qqRqqs# JBffqq«ft-" II 
5.^. q^gqq uftil q^i o# nR^ftq qq. i 
ft# ^ qft^ qqqm >iftftr«®m II 
H3. ?i#T ?sq# q# ft«n «ftq ^sq# I 
qawT tqq# q:# f® ’wq# « 

^«. q s® |®<N?q JWPiftft % lift: I 
«p?q^ ft ^iiRiwi 1®^ ftftqft II 
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»A. ^w(i w i 

W ifeufeHHr qn uu ^rai w « 

51 usgfts n 

SI'S, a^f^stwtuisrt usquii iTT'mjpW I 

%% ^ 'TTSPUf NUI 

unai 5 ^ u utrjfir uiflRjHU ii 

s.s. um u«n ft 3^-‘ *55ui^ i 
HUI NNRU U#ff: f^rSJF^ HIN ^fuu: » 

\o. impf unfr’u%?rN^ I 

^ U5«r>?nf :— 

3,S,. sttr 5PU fl ^UHRH ( 

UIotTU^U^quroqT II 

Thi: w 5ft555un'}%ut I 
iH *»nu: Utu^UFf: II 

3 :>. 31^ gor: g^N SRu ^ ^155} ^ ?ugs ^ 1 

<TO!«u^M 5 »nm(n ^ ^ u»nui% ffnmr ^ ii 
33. |3UItqU5R[Hri% Ng: H?U UUT fUn 

inifeu ii 

3«. # uu§r p;: u%u 1 

UTfUI^ StrU 15 ^ u%u II 
3<i. uifu: ?rf ^u?ri% ?nfuiMr'r%u?i 1 
uifPr^i. ui%g Nii»uut% « 

3 ^. utuiilr5ui?r wfuT*rtuiutf^iUT: I 
’fi ^ II 

3's. ^ 5:?i ^ Hiuwi^ iswnsmi jM ^ 

u<il*w: ySiiJii ?g^u% ?w«te??t n sikpiw ^hBiu ii 
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arfipRiT ^ q«q^ ^«wr ^ ^ 5^ « 

IS. g'>«T ^ «wsrf ?!5 «nRt 5^ 1 

s<wfi!ii ^ 4 if: jmw s»i^: 11 

80 . goipi siP*f?n|w M'spst 3<rtll*WI3'* ^ ^ • 

^Rir *1 ^*wt^ <lr#w 11 

8^ |ft: tnrr^^sw sfT5S?«n*f^ I 

sqsRiPTW s»jm«irs|(%>8^ ss: 11 

8S. 5 STO^IPTf 3 T 35 W 9W?re>l I 

q^58pTi'm J??w n 

8 |. SPJ^ TPI^ snsi^i ^ I 

88. »?TOI ^% 5 |% I 

SWTFl 'h 5 qp»l*)|%l^sr II 

84 . I^ftt W I^f fgpji tWPitq: I 

a i ^k i p^ 1 ^ si»gpi fi: ®r*t: ii’ 

8|. aTR»n *(€1 HTOI SI?*TR^ 5 !T ^ifil I 

^titt: ^ 5 “^i wan i i)wm« iw 11 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ethics oj Carmkyo, 

Canakya Nili is a very valuable treatise on Political’ 
Science. The author has dealt with the subject in an. 
admirable manner. Though the central idea iii the 
book treats of the duties of kings, their ministers and 
other officers of the State, doctrines of ethics too have 
seen explained. CA,nakya, the great politician, did. 
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realise the significance which a ruler ought to attach to 
morality and hence it is that he lays down many rules 
ior the guidance even of a l^y man. The numbers of 
the shlokas given below refer to the chapters of **Canakya 
Niti Darpana'' Tradition and folklore describe 
C^nakya to be an officer at the court of Cai^dragupta. 
In his style there is perspicuity* variety* vigour and 
simplicity. Here follow some of his shlokas. 

(1) Save wealth as a provision for needy times. 
There is no knowing when a rich man too will have to 
feel the pinch of i:)enury. 

Ch. 1. 7. 

(2) . It is not advisible that one should live in a 
-country where the following do not exist : — 

(a) Respectful and hospitable treatment. 

(i) Means of decent livelihood. 

(c) Friends and relations. 

(d) Means of acquiring knowledge. 

'{e) Rich men prone to give. 

it) Wise men. 

(^) Settled Government. 

(A) Good water and 

(f) A competent doctor. Ch. I, 8, 9. 

(3) The worth of a servant is to be tested by 

'Sending him on any business* sympathy of relations can 
be recognised in times of trouble* friends can be tried in 
One’s adversity and Mrife^s love can be reaiUsed when 
poverty overtakes the husband. \ ' Gh. K 1 1, 
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(4) To one having an obedient son and a faithful 
wife and leading a contented and simple life* even in 
opulent circumstances this earth is heaven itself. 

Ch. 2.3, 

(5) Never place confidence in a foe pretending to 

be a friend. Care should be taken even in confiding 
your secrets to a friend. Because there is the danger 
of that friend revealing all your secrets in case he 
should become displeased with you, for some reason 
or other. Ch 2 6. 

(6) Those parents who do not educate their 

children are their enemies, such children are never 
honoiured by wise men. Ch. 2. 1 1 . 

(7) An uneducated man with all his wealth, 

beauty, and birth in a noble family is never honoured. 
He is like a flower without smell. ^ Ch- 3. 8. 

(8) Poverty can be warded off by industry. There 

is no likelihood of a genuine ascetic committing sin. 
Silence is golden, it gives rise to no quarrel. A cautious 
man has no cause for fear. Ch.. 3. 1 1. 

(9) As long as this body is healthy and death is 
toocxur only after a long time, do good deeds. Decre];a^ 
tude disables nuui fronji doing anything. Ch. 4. 4, 

(10) Care should always be taken to find out 
proper time, proper friends, profit and loss in ahj^ 
undertaking^ and the exact measure of one's abilities. 

Ch. 4. 18. 

(I!) Gold is to be in four wio^s; by ^td^bing 

it upon a touch**stone, by breaking, by heating, 
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hammering. Man's worth also can be asc^tained by 
his charity, character, behaviour and actions. Ch. 5. 2. 

■ (12) One ought not to be afraid of a danger till it 
actually befalls. Having once fallen into it. attertipts 
must be boldly made to get out of the difficulties. 

Ch. 5. 3. 

(13) There is no disease worse than evil passion, 
no enemy worse than ignorance, no fire like anger and 
no happiness better than the acquisition of knowledge. 

Ch. 5. 12. 

(14) Wealth and Ule are transitory. In this 
^ephemeral world virtue alone'is permanent. Ch. 5. 2 1 . 

(15) An only son endowed with education and 

virtue becomes the cause of delight to the family, after 
the manner of the moon to the night. Ch. 3. 16. 

(16) These five are to be considered as worthy of 

resp^ts as the father. (I) Father. (2) Spiritual initiator. 
(3) Teacher. (4) Giver of food. (5) Protector from any 
<langcr. All these axe on an equal footing with the 
father. Ch. 5, 22. 

(17) You may win over a greedy man by giving 

hkn money, you may propitiate a fool by going accord.- 
ing to his wishes, you may satisfy a proud man by your 
gentle behaviour but a wise man is pleased only by 
truthfulness. , ^ 

Beasts too possess oertain qualities which a imn 
i*%GddhiIy imitate. 

Tlcse tour viitiies are characteristic of 
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( ] ) Ambitious but satisfied with a little. 

(2) Fond of sleep but active or sharp in getting up. 

(3) Faithful service of its master, 

(4) Bold in fighting, " ' ' 

( 1 9) An 21 SS possesses these qualities which man 
-can safely imitate ; — 

'(I) It carries the burden even when it is tired and 
thus discharges its duty. 

(2) In doing its duty, it is indifferent to the effects 

of extremes of cold and heat 

(3) It leads a life of contentment 

A cock rises early and eats whatever it obtains in 
-company with its chickens or friends, while a bird of 
the crow kind provides itself in time with the necessi- 
ties for the rainy days and an ant teaches one to be 
industrious. Ch. 6. 15, 20. 

(20) Contentment is a continual feast. Ch. 7. 3. 

(21) Flow of water maintains purity in a tank. 

Such a loss of water is no loss. Similarly wealth spent 
in discriminate charity is not lost. Ch. 7. 14. 

(22) A wise man attains purity of SF>eech and 

mind and is kind to all sentient beings, Ch. 7. 20. 

(23) Know thyself. See the essence of life. 

Mark you, there is sugar in sugar-cane, ghee in milk 
and fragrance in a flower. Ch. 7. 21. 

(24) If you desire freedom from bondage and 
perfect happiness, practice forgiveness, pity, purity and 
truth. Never become, O friend, a slave to passion, 

01.9. 1. 
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(25) A man is not considered low in spirit be- 

cause he is not rich. In case he has no educatibn, he 
is certainly considered mean. (Honour depends not 
upon wealth, but upon knowledge}* Ch« 10. I. 

(26) Walk carefully, drink filtered water, speak 

sense and do such things as are approved by 
conscience* Cb. 10. 

(27) An earnest student should give up angen 
passion, greed, stimulants, love-affairs, too much play- 
ful nature, too much sleep and full time service of any 
one. 

(28) Grieve not for the past Be not over- 

anxious for the future. Think of the present and act 
after the manner of the wise. Ch. 14. 20. 

(29) Keep wicked men at arm’s length. Keejp 
company with the noble-minded. Day and night ' dp 
good deeds. Remember the ephemeral nature of this 
existence. 

(30) Let me not acquire that wealth which is 

obtained^ by teasing others, by violating the laws of 
equity, and by crushing enemies. Ch. 16. H.^ 


' JJ 
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Ethics of Chanakya. 

Sanskrit Slokas. 

q wiHt q ^ qi’’q=iT: i 
q ^ fl«rm#r#w stro i 

iqftq;: TTSfl qfl ^t5 qa*?: I 

qa q qq ^W5% q qq q%g; n 

^ 3n%!q,^^»i^qp5qra^sq?Hin>Ti 
ftp! q tq i^q> r ^ g wff ^ ii 

V. q^ gqf qqftqqf qpn =5SPa3qriMt I 
f%q% qq qjgis: q«T ?q?r !|q it II 

(r. qfqq^sifiq^qiq^qnqqft'^l 
qafiT%gf^ ftq ?if gw ii 

V qmiqg:f^%ft^qT^qqiraq: I 
q ^mil qqiqi^ q«CT qqiii 

». %qqMq«qqi itqi«f«^'qqi i 
^qrfiqr q qlq% nf^qr |q f%3wi: ii 

i. qqlil qrf^ qiPspif ^rq^ qii?q qiqqPi i 
qi^ w qiwft qr% qi#q qqg ii 
qiqqq^w^^qiqs^qf?^: I 
mqqirqtit f tfk sirqr% f% wtqifiir ii 

0 . qi: wRs: qiiiq ^ *qqiqqi i 

qq w ^ si^: H 

qqi wgP&: wqqK q^Iqqt l^qqw-»^qq i qqn q: i 
iwi wgf^: gqq: qflqqit ?qihq q^ g^iq qalwt ii 
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ariHH a ||T M 

s^riWl% HlfHHt ft?: I 
*IIi¥n ^Pm> Stfif: *ITl% ITHHH 5«ni II 
lawf flRru'iwsf: !ir>rr!»% i 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Ethics of Shukra'chaVya. 

Amoag the many Niti-Shastras extant in Sans- 
krit literature, Shukra - NiTi occupies a place of 
honour. This work is an excellent treatise on ethics, 
state-craft, sociology, mineralogy and geography and 
as such, it deserves wide reading and caureful study. 
Its style is, indeed, antique and charming and reminds 
one of the times of Valmiki and Vy^sa. The very 
arrangement of the Shlokas is characteristic of the 
classic period in Sanskrit literature. Some of the 
critics, however, are inclined to believe that the work is 
of a recent date and at the most, a collection of a few 
fabricated verses. A student of history with a critical 
bent of mind, receives a surprising shock, when he 
finds guns, cannons, clocks, and gun-powder and its 
manufacture, mentioned in this Niti, It must, 
nevertheless, be admitted that the fixing of an accurate 
date of the author, either from internal, or external 
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evidence is a pretty difficult task. Tradition and 
folklore describe him as the priest and preceptor of the 
Asuras. An element of truth seems to lurk in this 
tradition. In the historic development of the early 
Aryan race, the Asuras and the SuRAS occupy 
the position of two opposite poles. While the Suras 
considered life on this earth a mere dream and an 
illusion, the Asuras thought it was real and full of 
meaning. The character manifested by the Devatas 
was one of a meditative and a passive natiire, while 
the Asuras revealed one of a militant and aggres- 
sive type. The Asuras dedicatcjd their lives to the 
worship of matter, while the Suras sacrificed their 
all, in the service of spirit These Daityas were 
always bent upon making conquests afters conquests 
of new lands and building and planning new cities 
and formidable forts, while the Devatas led a holy, 
pious, and peaceful life, and were subjected to 
many acts of tyranny by the Rakshasas. We con- 
sequendy hear of Devasura-Sangrama in Sanskrit 
literature. It is but natural, therefore, to expect 
that the priest and preceptor of such a mighty 
race should compose a book for the guidance of his 
pupil-race. Treating as it does of a multitude of 
subjects of varying degrees of importance, this Niti is 
of a cyclopaedic nature. The principles of ethics and 
state-craft enunciated therein are well-calculated to 
exert a healthy influence on those for whom the 
Niti was primarily meant, as well as on those, who 
a^e of an Asuric nature, even in modem times. 
The Asuras, however, seem never to have digested 
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the wise sayings of their Guru and naturally, they me 
with the inevitable downfall, so much so, to the presentt 
day, there is hardly any iponument of their greatness 
left by them, to tell to future ages, the doleful story of 
their rapid rise and quicker downfall. In their zeal 
and enthusiasm for acquiring lands, they never caured 
to approach the ideals of kingship presented by their 
Guru, and in their rule of subject-races they rode 
rough-shod over their feelings. They ruled with an 
iron-rod. Sympathy never formed the key-note of 
their policy. They ingeniously eliminated the rules of 
equity from their tyrannical rule, and the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled was gradually widened and it 
was not even in the power of Shu kr a chary a to 
bridge it over. In due course, they were driven to 
the rock of ruin by their own folly and arrogance. 
Rulers like Ahi, Mahi, Hiranyaksha and Hiranya- 
Kashyapa and Rakshasas like Ravana and Kansa 
fell victims to such a treacherous policy. Powerful 
kings like Bali were crumbled to dust simply because 
their civilization, of whatever type it was, was never 
founded on ethics, equity and benevolence. Here 
follow a few shlokas from Shukraniti, treating of the 
rules of conduct. 

(1) There can be no happiness without virtue. 
Follow, therefore, the path of righteousness. Ch. III. 2. 

(2) Give up murder, theft, slander, cruelty, deceit, 
creating discontent, and inimical feelings. Ch. III. 7. 

(3) There are sins likely to be committed by 
mind, body and speech. Give them up entirely. Pro-' 
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tect the poor, the sick, and the distressed, as far as 
your circumstances permit Ch, 111. 8. 

(4X Consider the life even of an ant or any insect 
as sacred as your own life. Be guided by feelings of 
philanthropy even tow 2 irds your enemies. Ch. III. 9i 

(5) Do not subject your senses to too much 

severity, nor do you become a slave of them. (Neither 
be a Stoic nor an Epicurean). Ch. XIV. 1 . 

(6) Man, desirous of attaining prosperity should 

give up excessive sleep, idleness, fear, anger and 
dilatoriness. Ch. 111. 53. 

(7) Be constantly engaged in the discharge of 

your legitimate duties Speak gentle words. 

(8) Do not divulge your domestic secrets, unless 

there be a special occasion for it. Speak little, but 
only sense. Ch. 111. 59. 

(9) Admire virtues even if they be found in your 

enemies but abandon those vices even though they be 
found in your own tutor. Ch. III,. 65. 

(10) Havf foresight and presence of mind. After 
the undertaking of a work, be neither hasty nor dilatory. 

Ch. 111. 67. 

(11) Honour those that deserve it A king ought 
not to inflict cruel punishment and utter harsh words. 

Ch. 111. 81* 

(12) Listen always attentively to the glorious deeds 

of philanthropists, donors and brave men. Attach no 
importance to their flaws. Ch. 111. 106. 

(13) Never treat the blind, the deaf and the cripple 

with contempt Ch. 111. 111. 
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(14) Never disobey the commands of the king, and 

of the noblc'-minded persons. Ch. 111. 11. 

In the 126th $hloka he describes the advantages 
of travel. 

(15) Travel acquaints a man with the conditions, 
customs and manners of different peoples. A traveller 
can also see how a king dispenses justice elsewhere and 
realise what history is and what constitutes dishonesty. 

Ch. 111. 127. 

(16) Avoid the company of suspicious characters. 
Never listen to the private conversation of others. 

Cb.m. 139. 

( 1 7) Thinking that death is approaching you soon 

and the period of life is short, try your best to do good 
and virtuous acts. Ch* ill. 200. 

(18) Discharge of one’s own duty gives greatest 
happiness and by itself is the great Tapas, 

(19) Ahimsa (love of life — not killing any living 

object) is a great Dharma. (Cf. Patanjali’s Yoga 
Darshana,) Ch. I. 58. 

In the fourth chapter there is the description of 
Ithihasa, Pur anas, the Vedas and their Angas. 
The first chapter pre-eminently treats of the duties 
of kings, and in many other Shlokas, there are plans 
of building cities and palaces and frequent references 
are made to council meetings and the duties of 
citizens in general. The book, on the whole, is a 
mine of information, on varied subjects and enables 
one to determine the high water-mark of the type of 
civilization of those times. 
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burden. In this Kurukshetra of Samsar a— worldly 
existence — temptations in the form of Kauravas deceive 
man, the Arjuna, and render him impotent, weak and 
imbecile, and then it is that Krishna — Sup)erior form of 
Knowledge and Bhakiu — exhorts him to be manly, 
brave and courageous and to discharge his duties, 
however unpleasant they may seem to us, outsiders. 

Mrs. Annie Besant has rightly observed that “the 
Bhsigavadgita is a true scripture of the Race, a life, 
rather than a book. For each age, it has a new mes- 
sage, for each civilization a new word. Once, it said 
to India “ Meditate;’* and she meditated so long that 
her meditation has passed into drowsiness. Now, it 
cries to India Act/’ and the call is echoing through 
the land, awakening everywhere a longing for action. 
But action to be useful must be wise ; action to be 
useful must aim at the common good and must be the 
hEumonious working out of the Supreme Will.*' (Intro- 
duction to Mr. F. T. Brook’s Gospel of Life). Herein 
lies the ethical significance of this immortal “ Lord's 
Song." It is idle to think that the teachings of the 
Gita au*e merely sp)eculative. They have a direct 
bearing on the practical concerns of life, in any age and 
in any clime. 

Sir Edwin Arnold records : 

“In plain but noble language, it unfolds a philo- 
sophical system which remains to this day the pwrevail- 
ing Brahmanical belief, blending as it does the doctrines 
of Kapila, Patanjali, and the Vedas. So lofty are many 
of its declarations, so suUime its aspirations, so tender 
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and pure ita piety, that Schlegel, after his study oi 
the poem breaks forth into an outburst of delight and 
praise towards its unknown author. * * • 

Lassen re*'echoes this splendid tribute and says; — 
“ Indeed so striking are some of the moralities here 
inculcated and so close the parallelism — ^at a time 
actually verbal — between its teachings and those of the 
New Testament that a controversy has arisen between 
Pandits and Missionaries on the point whether the 
author borrowed from Christian sources or the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles from him 

Mr. V, J. Kirtikar has admirably summed up the 
whole ethics of the Gita thus : — • 

i 1) Forbear injuring any being. 

(2) Treat all alike. 

(3) Help the needy, even at a sacrifice to your- 

self. 

(4) Do all your duties in a disinterested spirit 

and as an offering of love to the Supreme 

Being in purity of heart. 

5. Renounce things earthly, so that your thoughts 
and deeds might be free from the sting of egotism and 
also free from earthly desires and attachments, which 
arouse bad passions and lead one astray. 

Here follow a few shlokas in support of these 
statements : — 

^ M 
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When a family is destroyed the immemorial 
Dharma of the family is destroyed too. The result 
is that lawlessness prevsiils everywhere. 

(2) When Arjuna shrinks from doing his duty, 
Krishna exhorts him and says — 


Shake off this weakness. Stand up boldly. 


You grieve for those that should not be grieved 

for Wise men do not grieve, either for the 

living or for the dead. 

Krishna then emphasizes the fact that human soul 
is imperishable, and men should not allow themselves 
to be influenced either by pain or by pleasure, in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties. They should try 
and maintain equanimity of temper and not be swayed 
by sorrow. 

Irresolute men entertain endless thoughts and do 
not do any definite work. Ch. II. 41. 


Think mainly of the action. Do not neglect the 
same, being in doubt of its results. The fruit of 
action should not be the gliding principles nor should 
one be attached to inaction. Ch. II. 47. 
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The mind of that sage is said to be stable, 
when it is not cowed down by anxiety and is not 
overjoyed in pleasure, and when it is free from anger 
and passion. Ch. IL 59.- 


Anger gives rise to delusion and delusion weak" 
ens the memory. Weakness of memory leads on to 
the destruction of the discriminating power and from 
this intellect and reasoning faculties are lost [Avoid, 
therefore, anger] . Ch. 111. 63. 


II 

Inactivity is not freedom. Renunciation leads not 
to perfection [Philosophy of quietism is condemned 
here]. Ch. III. 4. 


: II 

The performance of one*s own duty is batter 
though it may appear to others as wanting in me -it, 
than that of another. Death in the discharge of one’s 
own duty is preferable. Other’s duty is full of danger. 

Ch. IV. 35. 

\ 0 . ^ ft vftsT I 

There is nothing holier than wisdom. [Acquire it]. 

Ch. IV. 38. 


Having obtained wisdom man soon acquires peace 
of mind. 
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V. li 

Wise men consider that all are equal. They make 
no difference in their attachment towards any, wh^her 
learned or the lowest born. The intelligent and the 
ignorant, the high>-born or the low-born are the same 
to them. Ch. V. 1 8. 


He is the beloved of God, who is free from ill-will 
towards any being, is friendly and sympathetic, has no 
pride, maintains equilibrium of mind either in pain or 
in {Measure, and who is contented and resolute in will. 

In the succeeding Shlokas it is declared that men 
who are pure in nature, who treat friends or foes 
alike, and who are unaffected, either by praise or 
censure, are also liked by God. 

(14) The following are some of the virtues recom.. 
mended to be practised : — ■ 

(0 Humility, (2) Unpretentiousness, (3) Harm- 
lessness, (4) Forgiveness, (5) Straightforwardness, (6) 
Service to a Teacher, (7) Purity of body and mind, 
(8) Steadfastness, (9) Control of the senses. 


(15) Why should not a man destroy anything ? 

It is because that the same Guiding Power is 
present everywhere *and this principle is recognised by a 


wise man. 
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In the xivth chapter there is the description of 
the three Gunas and their characteristics. Great 
importance is attached to the development of 
^ATTVIKA nature. 


Mental harmony is the result of Sattvika nature, 
misery that of Rajasika and ignorance that of Tamasik 
nature. Ch. XIV., 10. 

(17) He who is above these Gunas is des- 
cribed as one, who is the same in honour and dis- 
honour, and is not deeply absorbed in undertakings 
alone. Ch. XIV., 25. 

In the xvth Discourse, there is the description 
of that happy abode to which the following are said to 
reach — 


Those wise men who are free from egotism, who 
have triumphed over attachment, who are constantly 
thinking of that Great Self and who are unaffected 
either by pain or pleasure, attain that blissful state. 

Ch. XV., 5. 

The ethical system advocated in the xvith, 
xviith and xviiith chapters seems to re-echo the 
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sentiments expressed in the Upanishads and the 
Manu Smriti. In the first few verses of the xvith 
Discourse the following virtues are dilated and com- 
mented upon — 

(1) 3nUT=fe«urle8saes8, (2) — purity of body 

and mind, (3) Charity. (4) Harmlessness. 

(5) H?^=Truth. (6) ?f^i=Courage. (7) Gentleness. 

There is also a classification known as Asurika 
and Daivika types of men (Good and Bad). Among 
the from^* are included the atheists, men of aggressive 
and quarrelsome nature, men proud of their wealth and 
position in life and those that cast the scriptures to 
the winds. 

In the XVI I th Discourse there is the threefold 
division of men according to their nature — ^Sattvika, 
Rajasika and Tamasika — There are 3 verses, which 
show that even the nature of the food these peurtake 
is different Men of the highest (Sattvika) type take 
such food as is delicious, agreeable and energy- 
giving, while to the second (Rajasika), it is said, 
that they like bitter, sour and pungent things, and 
the last (Tamasika) prefer stale, putrid and unclean 
things. Ch. XVll. 8, 9, & 10. 

Similar classification is made of charity and 
penance also. The Sattvika Dana — ^the noblest form 
of charity — ^is that, which is given without expect- 
ing anything in return and which is considerate, 
regarding time and place and p>erson. That charity 
is of the* RaJasika nature, which is given not for 
charity ^s sake, but for receiving some benefit out of it. 
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That which is given not caring . for time or place, and 
: given to undeserving persons and sometimes out of 
contempt, and wrath too, is of the worst type. 

Ch. XVII, 20, 21. & 22. 

Ultimately man is advised to lead a virtuous life, 
free from pride, egotism, cruelty and wickedness, and 
to discharge his legitimate duties, being unmindful of 
reward or punishment, sorrow or happiness, and thus 
seek solace, comfort, and happiness, and finally reach 
that Goal of all goals. 

Of late, profound scholars, keen-witted theologians 
and enlightened patriots have been vying with one 
another to expound the Gita according to their own 
predilections. Year in and year out, commentaries after 
OHnmentaries and new interpretations after interpre- 
tations are being put forward and a layman feels 
bewildered at this ever-increasing mass of Gita 
literature. It is The book which seems to appeal to 
all kinds of readers. If the dignity of the convocation 
addresses delivered by the erudite vice-chancellors of 
Indian Universities is enhanced by constant references 
to the teachings of Sri Krishna, the mdancholy re- 
flections of a scholar lodged in the solitary cells of a 
prison-house also are rendered thereby more pathetic. 
The profound influence which this remeurkable book has 
been all along exercising over the minds of the people 
drives one to the only conclusion that it is The 
standard work on the Hindu Philosophy of Ethics. 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, in his Magnum Opus the G|ta- 
Rahastam, has discussed at great length its ethical 
signific^ce. In a voluminous work of about a thousand 
7 
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pages of closely printed matter the talented author has 
instituted a contrast between the teachings of such 
moral philosophers as Kant, Mill, Spencer and Green 
and those of Lord Krishna, the great Hindu Philo^ 
8opher*>state8man of the pre^Bhuddistic period of Indian 
history. The book by itself is a mine of infor- 
mation on such subjects as Bhakti-Yoga, Jnana-Yoga 
and KArma-Yoga. If the theme of the book be 
compared to a big city with many gates, the author 
holds that the Karma-Yoga is its main gate. 
Philosophy of disinterested action is the burden of 
the * Song celestial/ and Mr. Tilak has laboured hard 
to bring this aspect of philosophy to the forefront. 
It should also be noted that this Karma- Yoga is 
not mere blind action but it is Jnana-Bhakti- 
Yukta-Karma-Yoga. ** Without Buddhi-Yoga, action 
will degenerate into licentiousness, liberty will 
mean freedom to do what one likes, and in society 
chaos will reign supreme. In ancient India, the 
Asuras practised it without Buddhi-Yoga — philo- 
sophy of Reason — and Bhakti-Yoga — philosophy 
of Love. In our own times, the pre-war Germans 
also repeated the experiment and the results were in 
both cases disastrous. Unbridled action leads to 
recklessness. Buddhi-Yoga demands control of 
passions, refinement of intellect and purity of 
thought and word. Bhakti-Yoga requires sympathy, 
fellow-feeling and an earnest desire for the good 
of mankind. Loka - Sangraha, another great ideal 
of Gita, presupposes* that for harmony and union, 
ior preservation and protection of the people, right- 
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eousness is essential. Buddhi-Yoga and Loka-- 
Sangraha are the pre-requisites of Karma -yoga. Action 
should be sanctified by virtue and it should also be 
disinterested and unselfish. 

For individual happiness the Gita places the 
ideal of training of the mind to such a 

state * as to tnake it unaffected by pleasure or pain. 
Little worries should not unhinge it and little joys 
should not elate it. Mental equilibrium both in sorrow 
and happiness should be maintained. The Samnyasa- 
Yoga — ^the ascetic ideal of renunciation — is not 
antagonistic to this ideal of action. It has its own 
place in the history of men and nations. It is an ideal 
for the few and those few are not entirely valueless. 
For mystics and saints of the type of Schopenhauer 
it is the very breath of their nostrils. If that has given 
theih solace and comfort none need condemn the 
philosophy of Gita as “Cold and Lifeless,’* 

In the seventeenth century Saint Ramadasa of the 
Maharashtra re*^hoed the teachings of Srl-Krishna 
and as long as his philosophy guided the Maharatta 
statesmen* their empire lasted and when it was cast to 
the winds it inevitably experienced a downfall. When 
the moral foundations are shaken* no superstructure, 
however, mighty and grand it may be. can afford 
to stand. The Dasa-Bodha of Ramadasa is practi- 
cally the Marathi version of the Bhagavad-Gita 
and its lessons* too* are equally sublime and noble. 
Both these works afford a very interesting and instruc- 
tive study. Their immediate aims and objects might 
have been more or less national but their aspirations 
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and ideals are certainly international. They are the 
: products of two mastearminds and for every age they 
have valuable lessons to teach. A diligent student, an 
astute politician and a stainless saint nay, a weary 
traveler on the murky road of life can, one and all, 
draw inspiration and lifedong solace from an impartial 
study of these two remarkable books. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ethics of Bharlrihari. 

The personal history of Bhartrihari, like the history 
of almost all the Sanskrit authors, is shrouded in 
mystery and antiquarians are busy in inventing theories 
after theories, r^arding this author of the three 
weB^known Shatkas, Ufr;— (1) Shringara-Shataka, 
<2) Niti-Shataka and (3) Vairagya - Shataka. In 
all diese books, he has recorded his personal ex- 
peiienoes based on careful observation of men and 
manners, in them there is less of 8i>eculation and more 
of common-sense and wisdom. He never soars un- 
usually high on the wings of imagination, dragging the 
reader, along with him, in the lab 3 nrinth of philosophic 
controversies. He seems to have been bred up in the 
lap of luxury aiul fallen a victim to the temptations and 
asiaenes of this w<»'k-a-day world of ours. But a time 
jjjpsustl^ve come in his life, when he must have realised 
tiutt there was much of folly, ignorance* arrogance. 
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treachery, wickedness and selfishness in this world. 
This new light, that dawned in him in his riper years, 
must have enabled him to jot down his actual experie- 
nces for the benefit of his fellowmen, as a result of which 
we have his three Shatakas — ‘Centuries of couplets — 
whose condensed style, beautiful similes, vivid descrip- 
tion, and sincere exhortations captivate the read^ and 
strongly move him to right actions. His message may 
be briefly summarised thus: — “Man, erring man ! Be 
cautious and discreet Give up mean rivalry and igno- 
ble ambitions. Have no pride of wealth, power or 
knowledge. Joys of this world are evanescent Culti- 
vate the virtues of self-tocrifice, philandirophy, truthful- 
ness and learn to live a higher and nobler life.’* This 
message he has, through his Shatakas, conveyed to the 
world. 

The Shringara-Shataka. 

The sentiments expressed in this book represent 
the vigour, vivacity, and buoyancy of youth. There is 
a graphic description of the nature of woman, of the 
shafts of love which she darts at man, and of the 
tangled web which she weaves for him. Mm is 
warned later on to be on his guard. 

The Niti-Shataka. 

From a moral point of view this is suj^emely an 
excellent book. The Shlokas admirably enlighten 
our conscience, they preach the equality of man, and 
vehemently inculcate principles of morality. . There is 
in this a successful * endeavour to show the difficulty dE 
bringing fools to their senses and the various methods 
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enlilloyed by the greedy to acquire wealth/ It is ako 
rich in high sentiments about our conduct in life, such 
aa strictness in adhering to a {»‘oit)ise, the value of learn-* 
ing,^ valour, moral courage and large^^mindedness. ** It 
also inculcates principles which will be met with in 
every religion, the importance of industry, the tests of 
a true friend, and a contrast of the conduct of a virtuous 
and noble-hearted man with that of a selfish and 
nart'oW-'minded individual.** At this stage our author 
seems to have imbibed Vairagy a and composed the 
next Shataka. 

The Vairagya-Shataka. 

In this he has held the greedy to ridicule and the 
aiTdgant to contempt. In a forceful style, he points 
oat the high pressure of physical wants fek even by the 
strongest : he further adds that after all, the joys 
of the world are of a transient nature and the 
human beings ought to find consolation in the devotion 
to the Supreme Being with a view to attain final 
beatitude. 

The immutable and the etern£j truths embodied 
in these couplets will, for all time to come, relieve the 
distressed, and be like the beaconlight to many a weary 
sailor, on this stormy ocean of life. They bring peace 
and goodwill where there are strife, hostility and ill- 
fedings, and preach morality, without which religion 
would degenerate into putrified hypocrisy. They preach 
sril^surrender, sdf-saerifice, humility^ courage, upright- 
nesa,' Iqve Icxc all sentieht beings; and all similar 
vlxtues without which no progress, no resuscitation, no 
tnie haziness, is possible, whether it be in the case of 
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a single individual or of a society as a whole. The 
following few Shlokas indicate the high water-mark 
of morality, reached in those ‘prehistoric* times* 

(1) Men without a keen intellectual perception 
suffer a good deal. 

(2) Those that do not possess education, charita- 
ble disposition, amiable nature, good conduct and 
Dharma are mere beasts in human form. Niti. 14. 

(3) It is better to roam about in dense forests and 

high mountains in the company of wild beasts, but it is 
not desirable to be in the company of the wicked, even 
though it be in the palace of Indr a. Niti. 16. 

(4) Neither bracelets nor pearls add to the beauty 

of man : neither a bath nor the besmearing of the body 
with Sandal beautifies the body. Refined speech 
alone is an ornament • Niti. 20. 

(5) Education is an ornament to a man. It is his 

secret treasure : it gives happiness and fame ; it is the 
preceptor of our preceptors ; it is our only friend in a 
distant land ; it alone is respected by kings : and without 
it, man is no better than a beast Niti. 2K 

(6) If you have forgiveness, you require no other 
armour ; if you have anger, you need not think of a 
greater enemy ; if you have the feeling of brotherhood, 
nothing cam haurm you, not even fire ; if you have good 
friends* no oth^ medicine is required: if you are 
surrounded by wicked men, understand that . they arc 
worse enemies than even a poisonous serpent; why 
should you crave for wealth, if you have education 7 
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if you are modest, you stand in need of no edier 
ornament and if you have poetic faculties, even a king** 
dom will not be of much use to you. Niti. 12, 

(7) Those are the noblest of men who are kind 

to their relatives and strangers, who are ingenious in 
their dealings with wicked men, who love wise men, 
who are loyal to their rulers, who honour the learned 
who are courageous with their enemies, who revere 
their teachers, and who are shrewd in their dealings 
with the members of the other sex. Niti. 23. 

(8) Good company enlightens us; it makes us 

lovers of truth ; it adds to our honour ; it removes our 
sins ; it delights the mind ; it spreads our faune far 
and wide; the-efore keep company of the wise and the 
noble, Niti. 24. 

(9) King is ruined by an evil minister ; an 

ascetic by attachment to worldly things ; a Brahmin 
by ignorance ; a child by too much fondling ; a family 
by a wicked son ; conduct by the company of the 
wicked ; modesty by intoxicating drugs ; agriculture 
by want of ixroper care ; affection by remaining in a 
distant place without communication of any sort; 
friendship by mean behaviour ; prosperity by extra** 
vagance ; and wealth by dishonesty. Niti. 40. 

(10) Oh, King ! This earth is like a cow and the 
pec^le are like its calf. If you are desirous that ^le 
should yield you plenty, take particidar care ‘of the 
people. Rule over them sympathetically. Niti. 44. 

(11) Want of sympathy, causdess strife, desire to 
misappropriate other*s wealth, indifference to the wd«- 
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fare of friends and good men — ^these are some of the 
characteristics of bad men. Niti. 50. 

(12) There is no vice greater than greed; no sin 

greater than wickedness — ^(malignant nature) ; no pen** 
ance greater than truthful behaviour ; purity of mind is 
the only T irtha ; good nature is the greatest strength ; 
there is no ornament more beautiful than fame; no 
wealth equal to knowledge and no death worse than a 
dishonourable life. Niti. 53. 

(13) Life of servitude is indeed miserable: even 
Yogis have failed to scrutinise it; if a servant is of 
a peaceful dispostion* he is called dull and stupid; if 
he talks freely, he is styled a prattler; if he is frogving, 
he is known as a coward; and if he does not bear 
patiently he is supposed to be of igndble birth. Niti. 56. 

( 1 4) That man alone deserves honour who loves 

the company of the noble, who imitates the virtues of 
others, who reveres his preceptor, who desires to learn, 
who loves his own wife, who is afraid of public censure, 
who has Bhakti in God, who has power to control 
one s senses, and who hates even the contact with the 
wicked men. Niti. 60. 

(15) These are the characteristics of the high- 
minded ; 

(1) Firmness in adversity ; 

(2) Forbearance in prosperity : 

(3) Eloquence in an assembly ; 

(4) Bravery in battle ; 

(5) Desire for true glory : and, 

(6) Devotion to learning. 


Niti. 61. 
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(16) A Universal path to happiness is thus des** 

cribed: — Abstinence from destroying life, restraint in 
depriving others of their wealth, speaking the truth, 
considerate chaurity, not even talking of the wives of 
others, checking the stream of covetousness, reverence 
for elders, and compassion towards all creatures, these 
give happiness* Niti. 63. 

(These ideas have made some believe that Bhaitri" 
hfi^ri was a Buddhist by faith). 

(17) If wise men do any act of charity, they 

keep it a secret ; if you go to their houses, you are 
treated hospitably ; they are always silent regeurding 
their good deeds, but are never ashamed to confess 
their faults, even in an assembly. They are never 
F^oud in their opulence and are very cautious 
in disclosing the defects of others. Who taught the 
noble to tread in a path which is as difficult as walking 
on the edge of a sword ? Niti. 66. 

The following is a noteworthy division of men 

(18) 1 call those men best who, not caring for 

their own good, do good to others ; those are mediocres, 
who do good to others, but are careful of their own 
welfare. I consider, however, those as Rakshasas 
— .demons — who mar the prospects of others, simply to 
benefit themselves — but I do not know, by what neune 
to call those that ruin their own cause with a view to 
ruin others. Niti. 74. 

(19) Milk and water are intimate friends. Milk 
with water was once boiled and naturally water was 
separated. But milk, being now placed in a miserable 
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plight, thought of falling in that very fire, for the sake 
of its friend and gradually rose up* But when water 
was once again added to it, it becsune pacified. Such 
is the friendship of good p>eople. Niti. 76. 

(This is one of the most beautiful similes of Bhartri'* 
hari). 

(20) Drive awify greed, practise forgiveness, hate 

that which is evil, speak the truth, tread in the footsteps 
of great men, serve the learned, honour the noble- 
minded, treat kindly even those that are your enemies, 
maintain your reputation and feel compassion for the 
downtrodden. Niti. 79. 

(21) Low minded men do not undertake any 

work through fear of meeting with difficulties. Medio- 
cres begin a work but abandon it no sooner obstacles 
come in their way. But the noble-minded do not give 
up any work though they meet with any difficulties or 
failures. They are of a persevering nature while others 
are not Niti. 83. 

(22) Ambition is in the form of a river, desires 

are its waters, greed is its waves, passions are its cro- 
codiles, it dashes against the roots of the tree of 
courage, delusion is its whirl-pool, cares and anxieties 
are its banks. Those wise men who have crossed it are 
happy. Vai. 10. 

(23) In enjoyment there is fear of disease. 

In noble birth there is fear of a fall. 

In wealth there is fear of greedy kings. 

In self-respect there is fear of misery; 

In the body there is fear of death. 
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In beauty there is fear from old age. 

In fact every material object is exposed to danger 
Only Vairagya is free from it. Vai. 31. 

In many other Shlokas Bhartrihari describes 
that the enjoyments of this world are ephemeral and 
exhorts men to lead a life of virtue and attain beatitude. 
These two Shatakas are veritable mines of wisdom 
and valuable maxims applicable to different epochs of 
life. Undoubtedly Bhartrihari was one of the greatest 
of Indian ethicists. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ethics of Bhartrihari. 

Sanskrit Shlokas:— 

II 
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chapter XII.. 


Ethics of Bttddho* 

In the history of evtry country great historical 
movemente are prece<Iecl by the birth of one great 
historic personage, who, by his towering personality 
practically dhapes the destinies of his nation. . in India 
at a time there was an intellectual ferment and 
when heretics, fanatics, agnostics and indifferentists 
were trying .their fevel best to propound their own 
doctrines, and in fact, when the sun of Vedic philoso" 
phy was totally eclipsed by the shadpw of ignorance, 
priestcraft and superstition, Buddha, the Great, was 
bom and in due course preached a philosophy of life 
which at otisi^ created a mighty revolution in the social 
and political condition of Arya-Varta. 

Notwithstanding the fact of historic criticism being 
unhappy as far as the details of his life are concerned 
thare can be no doubt that Buddha is the brightest star 
in the galaxy of Indian reformers. Though born of an 
aristocratic class he led and preached the life of an 
ordinary man levelling down all distinctions of caste, 
colour or creed. A philosophic critic shall, undoubtedly, 
pay homage to his dignified bearing, his high intellec- 
tual endowments, his keen penetrating glance and his 
tremendous oratorical powersr A student of ethics will 
be lost in admiration atlas gentleness, frankness, liber- 
ality and his spodesalifo. He never profess^ to be any 
thing more than a man and always employed unique 
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methods of propagjBmdism. He was sincerely desirous of 
rescuing mankind frcnn the fett^s of greed, avarice and 
bigotry. He had unbounded faith in the real endeavours 
of any man earnestly seeking renunciation without lead^ 
ing a life of dreamy quietism and grim asceticism. Ethical 
enlightenment, he rightly believed, was sufficient to 
obatain Nirvana. Love to all sentient beings was the 
key to his philosophy and religion. He was an optimist 
of optimists believing in the intrinsic greatness of man's 
capacity to work out his salvation, independent of ex- 
traneous aid. The rationality and the morality of Buddh- 
ism have brought solace and comfort to millions of men 
in and outside India. If there be a soul of truth in the 
saying that the marrow of civilzed society is ethical and 
not so much metaphysical, then surely Buddhism even 
in the land of its birth, stands a fair chance of a revival. 
Who can deny that, with the spread of education it will 
not give rise to a new power for the unification of taces ? 
Who cannot subscribe to the view of an eminent 
student of Buddhism that, not till the ** White Light" of 
Buddha has once again penetrated into t^ thought and 
life of an Indian, can they — Indians— hoF>e to regain 
that pre-eminence amongst nations that they possessed in 
the time of Asoka ? As an ethical system it may tkffer 
in certain points fit>m the system of Brahmanism and 
Vedantism but in broad outlines his system ol prac- 
tical ethics is undoubtedly a Child of Vedism. The 
fundamental doctrines of truthfulness, charity, philan- 
thropy, justice, tolersmce and fraternity are but the 
echoes of the preachings of die sublime Vedas and the 
Upanishads« What wonder then that he has found a 
8 
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place in the Hindu pairtheon ? A rapid survey ci the 
morality of Buddhism will enable a Hindu stsudent to 
realise that Buddha is the blood of his blood and the 
bone of his bone* 

The end and aim of Buddhism is the freedom from 
sorrow and suffering which is only attainable by the 
destruction of all selfish cravings of an individual. 
Generally Trishna — ^greed — is the predominant feel- 
ing in a man and that deserves suppression. This 
annhilation of Trishna is possible only by the con- 
tinual avoidance of all evil and the doing of good. 
The following are the ten precepts which Buddha 
taught for the guidance of his followers : — ^(1) Froih 
the meanest worm upto man you shall kill no animal 
but shall have regard for all life. 

This precept is mainly responsible for the propa- 
gation of the doctrine condemning the sacrifice of 
animal life which was a feature of the degenerate period 
of Vedism. Not only did Buddhism abhor the vain 
destruction of life but also it regarded care for the w^- 
being of all animals as the most sacred duty. Accord- 
ingly we find in the second edict of Asoka that, in his 
dominions, mention has been made of hospitals for 
human beings as well as {or animals. The spirit of 
toleration is axK)ther result of this precept By peaceful 
means alone was Buddhism spread throughout the 
eastern and the southern part of Asia. 

11. You shall neithar steal nc»r rob, but help 
everyone to be the mastar of the fruits of hit labour. 

In the Dhammapada and the Dhammhca Sutta 
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we find similar principles enunciated in quite 
unequivocal terms. Whatevor a genuine Buddhist 
earns by hard labour is to be spent for the benefit of 
mankind and hence it is that the Buddhist Bhikshu 
— a monk — observes the vow of poverty^ This noble 
precept can be easily perceived to be entirdy opposed 
to the spirit of industrialism with its concomitant of 
merciless struggle for sordid pelf and power. 

HI. You shall not violate the wife of another, n<»r 
even his concubine, but lead a life of chastity. 

Guard against looking on a woman with an evil 
eye. If the woman be old r^ard her as your mother ; 
If young, as your sister and if very young, as your 
child.” 

In all religions we observe that the excesses con- 
nected with the satisfaction of sexual appetite have a 
feeling of sinfulness attached to them. Social efficiency 
requires that rules must be framed to regulate sexual 
relations. Marriages are not to be contracted solely 
with regard to die personal interests of the contracting 
parties but for the preservation of the species. Kama, 
therefore, forms the third of the four objects of life 
according to Hindu Theology, but its improper exercise 
it is that has given it a place among the Shadri*^ 
PUS — 6 enemies — Kama, Krodha, Moha, Lobha,. 
Maoa and Matsara. — Lust, Anger, Illusion, Greed,. 
Pride and Jealousy. 

IV. You shall speak no word that is false, but 
shall speak the truth, not so as to harm any but with a 
loving heart for all. 
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“ When one comes to an assembly one should not 
tell lies to any one or cause any to tell any lies or con- 
sent to the acts of those who tell lies. One should 
avoid untruth.” Dhammika Sutta. 

” Speak the truth ; do not yield to anger ; give if 
you are asked ; by these three steps you will become 
divine — Dhammapada — 

This precept condenms hypocrisy, calumny, perjury, 
2md other forms of lying. Buddhism can by no means 
approve of the quackery of physicians, the chicanery 
of lawyers and the lying of diplomats. 

V. You shall not eat or drink anything that may 
intoxicate : 

That Drunkenness is the cause of many crimes 
has been acknowledged by religionists as well as 
scientists. Medical science is unanimous in its con- 
demnation of intoxicating drugs and religion is equally 
strong on this point. 

VI. You shall not swear or indulge in idle or 
vain talk but speak decently, speak with dignity and 
to the purpose, or keep silence. 

VII. You shall not invent evil reports or repeat 
them. You shall not carp but look for the good side 
of your fellow-beings, so that you may with sincerity 
defend them against their enemies. 

VIII. You shall not covet your neighbour’s good 
but rejoice at the fortunes of other people. 

. Jealousy is to be avoided which is described as 
”the fire of endless night, the fire that bums and 
gives no light” 
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IX. You shall cast out all malice, anger, spite 
and ill-will, and shall not cherish hatred even against 
those who do you heum but embrace all living beings 
with loving kindness and benevolence/ “Let a man 
overcome anger by love; let him overcome evil by 
good. Let him overcome the greedy by liberality, 
and the liar by truth. For hatred does not cease by 
hatred at anytime; hatred ceases by love, this is its 
true nature*’ — Dhammapada. 

X. You shall free your mind of ignorance and 
be anxious to learn truth, lest you fall a prey to 
doubt which will make you indifferent to errors and 
which will lead you astray from the noble path that 
leads to blessedness and peace. 

The following are the sins to be avoided, (a) 
Killing a living being — Ri‘^(lfrmK(b) Stealing — 

(c) Committing adultery — ^RT (rf) Lying — 

(e) — Slander (/) Abusive language (g) 
Frivolous talk — (/») Avidya STURTT— Ignorance, 
(f) Evil intent. 0) False view fT^ 

Buddhism recognises reason to be the ultimate 
criterion of truth. Buddha says : — 

“ Do not believe in traditions merely because they 

have been handed down for many generations 

After observation and analysis, when it agrees with 
reason and is conducive to the good and benefit of one 
and all, then accept it and live up to it.” The popular 
Gat HA summarises Buddhist ethics thus : — • 


» 
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Let no evil be done, let good deeds be.aepleHished. 
Let one^Vbeartbe pui^fie^ These ase the ealieiilBtkins 
Buddha. 

The positive rules of ethical conduct aie the 
iollowing, : — 

(1) Dana — discriminate chau-ity. (2) Sila Bhavana 
— 'FWifying moral conduct, (3) Veyyavaccha — ‘Thin- 
king of good things. (4) Apachayana — ^Service of 
others, (5) Pattipattanu Modana — asking others to 
share with us in doing good, giving the merits of 
one’s good deeds to others, (6) Dhamma Savana — 
Hearing the Good Law, (7) Dhamma Desana — 
Preaching the Good Law. 

Anagarika Dharmapala in his book on ” The Life 
and Teachings of Buddha ” admirably summarises 
the sprit of Buddhism Buddhism is the Religion of 
earnest unswerving effort ft looks to no god or gods, 
and asks for no extraneous help, except that of one’s 
own purity of conduct and unselfishness. ‘Look to 
no extraneous aid, make yourself an island, depend on 
none, depend on yOur own righteous exertions, and 
the supreme effort made with earnestness to control 
the low nature is sure to suceeed. Strive earnestly, 
persevere strenuously, let no lethargy, irritability and 
scepticism prevent you from reaching the goal. Ring 
out the old, ring in the new, avoid evil, sten'e in the 
good. Fight valiantly ag^nst sin, lust and selfishness^’ ” 
Buddhism teaches that man can attain Nirvana in 
this life but that he must stand on the fooiidations of 
Idhipada and develop, faith, attentiveness, energy 
and concentratiort of good thoughts and wisdom. Dr. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy, too, in his recent book on 
Buddhism, arrives at a similar conclusion. The follow^ 
ing is the well-known Eight-lold Noble Path, which 
is the absolute way to reach the goal, and its princi- 
ples are, ( 1 ) Right Knowledge, (2) Right Aspirations, 
(3) Right Speech, (4) Right Actions, (5) Right Liveli- 
hood, (6) Right Endeavour, (7) Right Attention, and 
(8) Right Samadhi. 

We quote below a few verses from Dhammapada, 
a canonical book of the Buddhists, as translated 
by Prof. Max-Miiller in his ‘Sacred Books of 
the East.* 

(1) All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought; — 

It is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of 
our thoughts. 

If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him, as the wheel following the foot of 
the ox that draws the carriage. (Verse 1.) 

(2) Earnestness is the path of immortality, thought- 

lessness the path of death. Those who are in 
earnest do not die, those who are thoughtless are as 
if they are dead already. (Verse 22.) 

(3) Those wise people, meditative, steady, 

always possessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, 
the highest happiness. (Verse 23) 

(4) Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for 

they are difficult to perceive, very artful and they 
rush wherever they list; thoughts well-guarded bring 
happiness. (Verse 36. 
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(5) Fools of poor understanding have themselves 

for their greatest enemies, for they do evil deeds which 
bear bitter fruits. (Verse 66.) 

(6) As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, 
wise people falter not amidst blame and praise. 

(Verse 81.) 

(7) The gods even envy him whose senses, 

like horses well broken in by the driver, have been 
subdued, who is free from pride and free from 
appetites. (Verse 94.) 

(8) Let no man think lightly of good, saying 

in his heart it will not come unto me. Even by the 
falling of water-drops a water-pot i;B filled ; the wise 
man becomes full of good, even if he gather it little 
by little. (Verse 122-) 

(9) Not neJtedness, not plaited hair, not dirt, 

not fasting or lying on earth, not rubbing with dust, 
not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has 
not overcome desires. (Verse 141.) 

(10) Health is the greatest of gifts, contentment 

the best riches, trust is the best of relationship. 
Nirvana the highest happiness. (Verse 204.) 

(11) Let a man overcome anger by love, evil 

by good, the greedy by liberality, and the liar by 
truth.. (Verse 223.) 

In Dhammapada there are 423 verses preaching 
virile and purifying ethics. The very word Dham- 
mapada means ‘The Paths of Religion,* and the 
book as a whole is an excellent treatise on Buddhis- 
tic Ethics. The Sutta-nipata is another canonical 
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book of the Buddhists which is a collection of dis^ 
courses on. subjects of ethical importance from the 
standpoint of primitive Buddhism. It contains good 
many i>arables which enunciate and illustrate the 
principles of Buddhism. What is sin ? In what does 
bliss consist? These and similar other questions have 
been raised and answered. It vividly describes the 
life of a hermit in the first stage and is by itself an 
important contribution to the right understanding of 
primitive Buddhism. V. Fansboll has given the 
following analysis, of the contents of Sutta-nipata; — 
“Bliss, subjectively is emancipation from desire 
by means of the peace which Buddha preaches 
objectively, it is emancipation from body and matter. 
One must destroy the elements of existence, Upadhi 
and obtain Nirvana.** Buddha preached the Gospel 
of all-embracing Love and Wisdom. He was at first 
struck by pain, misery, despair, decay, disease, dis- 
solution and disintegration in this world and then 
by a process of unique self-culture discovered the 
cause and the cessation thereof. A people deter- 
mined to reach the highest realms of truth and right- 
eousness can profitably study the life and the teach- 
ings of this great master of morals. Buddha was a 
supreme type of the great sage, and one of those 
supreme manifestations of the great Life Force on 
this planet of ours who, from time to time, adorn our 
race. His teachings are essentially and emphatically 
moral. Their aim is to inculcate, and to make 
supreme, the highest moral motives. The gospel of 
moral reformation which Buddhism preaches and 
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gives to man self-mastery and marked deve- 
lopment of individuality is a successful attempt at a 
universal retkgion. Every student of sociology knows 
iull well that the world has always been marching 
towards progress and unification, and in this {process 
of evolution it strives after a unified creed also. The 
contribution which Buddhism has made to this 
world-wide creed is undeniably great 

The work of Buddha has been continued down 
the centuries by a succession of great spiritual teachers 
in and outside India. In India, from time to time, 
mighty intellects have been born and carried the torch 
of spiritual enlightenment throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Saints like Chaitanya, Kabir. 
Ramadas and Tukaram, have prescribed to human life 
fixed principles of action and fixed rules of conduct. In 
days of languor and gloom, as well as in the days of our 
sunshine and energy, their devotional songs pitched in 
immortal strains, are a source of inspiration. To many 
a sailor on this ocean of life they are the very beacon 
lights. They are in more senses than one, spokesmen 
and prophets of the human family. They have adminis- 
tered to the comforts of their fellow-beings and miti- 
gated human miseries. “We may be sure that, in 
proportion as we master their works and imbibe their 
spirit we shall ourselves become in our own measure 
the ministers of like benefits to others, be they many 
or few, be they in the obscurer or the more distin- 
guished walks of life.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Ethical Religion of the Hindus 

Hinduism is more a civilisation than a religion. It 
has a distinct cultural mission of its own, unique alike 
in conception and development. The holy scriptures, 
extracts from which have been given in the previous 
chapters, provide the data on which a system of anicent 
ethics can be built up. In them are recorded the ex- 
perience of their authors In the form of moral precepts 
for the guidance of people in general. If throughout 
the long and chequered history of Hiduism the people 
at times have failed to act up to those grand ideals and 
through selfishness or ignorance they have given the 
go-by to all the fundamental principles of their religion 
none need point the finger of scorn either at the authors 
or the religion. The history of every religion has all 
along been presenting one curious chapter. It seems 
as though the phenomenon is inevitable. The founders 
of religions place before their followers certain definite 
ideals of life and preach certain rules of conduct. 
Having dedicated their lives to a certain cause, either 
of God or their country they pass away having partially 
or wholly accomplished their life work but their follow- 
ers prompted by lust or greed abandon the path of 
righteousness chalked out for them by these master- 
minds and naturally an age of hypocrasy and insince- 
rity sets in. Essentials of religion are soon forgotten 
and the non-essentials ring in the era of superstitious 
beliefs and meaningless dogmas. The lower nature of 
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man asserts itself and the Suras ura Sangraw 
commences in all its hideousness. OuiSanatana 
Dharma, too, 'has shared this miserable fate so 
common to all the religions and long Eigo entered 
upon a career of keen struggles with the alien 
systems of thought. The main question is how far 
religion by itself is responsible for the existence of the 
enormous volume of wickedness and misery. When 
all the founders of religions, prophets, saints and 
philosophers struggled and scrambled to mitigate 
misery and pain in the world why is it that evil still 
persists ? A particular form of religion might have 
brought solace and comfort to certain individuals but 
are nations and races saved by religious beliefs ? Has 
religion any chance of ridding the worl^ of its miseries 
and tribulations ? What is the panacea for all the ills 
of life ? Hinduism answers ‘‘Preserve Dharma and 
you preserve everything. ” “ Seek the kingdom of 
God and Righteousness” ” Strive to attain Svarga- 
Rajya” and the riddle of the Universe is solved. 
Attain Brahma - Ananda eternal bliss. Drink deep 
at the Eternal Fountain of Eternal Bliss and 
then will the Great purpose of life be realised. 
What is this Sanatana Dharma ? Let us humbly 
and reverently seek the answer from the history 
of Hindu thought, Hindu Ethics and Hindu Reli- 
gion, carefully bearing in mind the fact that so far 
as Hinduism is concerned all these are identical. 
There is no divorce between Hindu Religion and 
Hindu Ethics. So we prefer to give this chapter the 
heading of the ‘‘Ethical Religion of The Hindus.” 
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The cultural mission of Hinduism, the sublimity 
of its teachings, its grand ideals and soul-elevating 
sentiments, its beneficient rules of conduct, its 
socieJ organisation, its Varna-Ashrama Dharma, its 
Sadhana-Chatushtayas, its Pancha - Mahayajnas, 
its Sodasha-Samskaras, the message of its Vedas, 
the Upanishads, the Shastras and the Puranas 
and lastly its noblest ideal of Vedant one and 
all point to the great and substantial contribution 
to the history of human civilisation and also 
to the ‘greatest good of the greatest number’, 
which Hinduism has made and is making even now. 
The process is still going on and if irreconcilable ra- 
tionalists are not prepared to accept the dictum that 
“Vedanta” is the last word on religion, sympathe- 
tic critics will have to admit that the Aryan race 
deserves a place in the comity of the nations of the 
world and its ethicists have lived to some purpose. 

The ethical religion as propounded by the mighty 
seers of yore, the Rishies of Ind, presupposes the 
acceptance of certain postulates and axioms relating to 
the Niti-Dharma (ethical religion). If these be not 
accepted and if this Niti-Dharma be subjected to 
the cross-fire of criticism by standards other than these, 
both the student and the critic of the Hindu Ethics will 
force themselves into a hopelessly ridiculous position. 
If one cannot accept the postulates enunciated by 
Euclid or discard his axioms in toto one can never 
make any progress in the study of the Scienses of 
Geometry* If this he true of positive Sciences like 
Mathematics or Physics, the acceptance of certain 
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ethical postulates also becomes all the more essential 
before one ventures to study the spirit of Hindu Ethics. 
If one discards the theory of Karma and the belief in 
the Traxismigration of the Human Soul the attempt, 
however sympathetic and sincere it may be to sit in 
judgment over the moral Code of the Hindu thinkers, is 
bound to be futile. Exactly similar is the position of 
critics like Principal McKenzie. It'is one thing to dis^ 
believe such doctrines and it is quite a different thir^ 
to discredit a system of Hindu Ethics which is after all 
based on these and similar doctrines. Let us try to 
refer to these postulates and axioms briefly and then 
summarise the ideals of the ethical religion. 

(1) God is the Creator of the Universe and also 
the Moral Governor. His universe is ruled by certain 
definite Laws to which all the human beings should 
conform. 

(2) Every human soul has to go the rounds of 
births and deaths. 

(3) Every human soul is free to perform actions 
and reap the fruit thereof. Good Karma will have 
and has its own reward and evil its own punishment 

(4) Nishkama Karma, action performed without 
the desire of reward, is the best and the highest form 
of action. 

(5) Attainment of Divine Bliss and the freedom of 
the soul from the bondage of matter are the objects of 
life* 

(6) Mukti should be sought after by leading a 
life of benevolence and Virtue and conforming it to 
laws divine. 
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(7) Service to fellow-beings is the highest 

form of Virtue and the ideal of the five daily Yajnas 
is one of disinterested service to fellowmen ; the insti- 
tution of Samnyas is also conducive to the 

welfare of the Society as well as to that of the 
individual. 

(8) Life of action is the noblest of lives. Compare 

the ideal fWr:— " Live for 

hundred years doing disinterested service.** 

mi It is this sort of life which is desired to 

be led by the teachings of the Bhaoavad Gita. There 
it is called Karma-Yoga ultimately leading to Brother- 
hood of Man 

(9) There are three paths of attaining Divine 
Bliss, (i) Karma-Marga— >Path of action (ii) Jnana- 
Marga — Path of knowledge (iii) BnAKTi-MARGA-Path 
of disinterested devotion. All these three paths 
should combine for the pursuit of the Highest. 

(10) Non-Violence is the essence of Dharma. 
Freedom from injury in word, deed and thought is tho 
noblest rule. 


“By knowing Himaloneone can attain immortality. 
There is no other way of crossing the ocean of death. 

He is called the Great Person who shin^ beyond tho 

region of darkness, with^^reat splendour. 

( 1 2) “Truth alone conquers". 
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(13) Every devotee should pray for “Peace/* 
“ Peace and Peace ’* everywhere. Prayers end 
invariably with this Mantra — Shanti, Shanti, Shanti. 
It is not meant that the life should be one of passivity 
but one of universal love, peace and harmony. 

Having enunciated these Hindu ethical postulates, 
let us proceed a step further, ^hy should we lead a 
moral life? What is the basis of Morality? Should we 
lead a moral life simply because it would make our 
neighbours’ lives happier? Is happiness the basis of 
morality ? Can we take, for instance, our individual 
happiness as the criterion of morality ? If it were so. 
depriving other people of their property by means foul 
or fair may perhaps make us happy but is such happi- 
ness to be sought after? Hinduism denies it and 
the Shastras condemn it. According to the Hindu 
Shastras the basis of morality is to be sought after 
elsewhere. God is Omnipotent and All-just. The 
law of morality is an eternal and an unchangeable 
law of Nature. We mortals as worshipers of God 
cannot infringe the obligation of morality. Either 
reward or punishment should not be the basis of mo- 
rality. If a man commits no theft simply because he is 
afraid of the Police he cannot be said to be moral. He 
should not do it because it is unla\^dul and against 
God’s Laws. On the other hand we should lead a life 
of goodness and righteousness notwithstanding the fact 
that such a life may demand of us the suffering of pain 
and miseries patiently. Such was the ideal with which 
the Great Harischandra modelled his life to keep up his 
promise. He suffered many privations and was submit- 
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tied to all sorts of humiliations but in the end his 
ideal of Truth triumphed. Harischandra’s greatness 
consists in the fact that he considered a life of Virtue 
essentisdt not because it did him good or brought him 
happiness but because it was the law of his being. Life 
of Sri Rama or Bharata was great and highly moral 
from this standpoint. All world’s great men who have 
a claim on our reverence attained the position of emi*» 
nence as moralists not because they cared for their in- 
dividual happiness but because they cared more for 
virtue and righteousness in spite of the pains and 
losses which that life brought in its train. Shrd 
YALa’s ideal of hospitality, Dilipa’s ideal of devo- 
tion to his Guru, Hanuman’s ideal of service all come 
under the same category. The purpose of Tap as- 
Penance — for achieving any object in life ‘is 2J80 simi- 
lar. Sita, Ahilya, Tara and Mandodari are the best 
jewels of Hindu womanhood because they were loyal 
for loyalty’s sake. Indian history is briniful of the 
instances of men and women who sacrificed their all 
for the sake of righteousness at the altar of their coun- 
try and religion, irrespective of consequences. If the 
system of ethics has produced such a galaxy of great 
men and women, it cannot be stigmatised as “puerile, 
cold and lifeless. ’’ 

Morality of a9tion also depends on the nature of 
the motives which prompted it. Many a time it be- 
comes supremely difficult to discover a man’s motive 
for doing a particular action. An action to be good 
three conditions are essential ( 1 ) The action should be 5 
good itself ( 2 ) It should be proiiH>ted by good^ 

CO 
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motive and (3) It should be voluntary. Any action that 
is dictated by fear or coercion cannot be highly moraL 
Virtue practised for fear of any evil result degenerates 
into hypocricy. Love. Charity, Compassion and Pity 
lose their greatness when they are tainted by selfish** 
ness, and no longer become Virtues when the indivi** 
dual pnractising them has no moral intention. The end 
can never justify the means. If a subject is loy£j for 
fear of the Penal Code.ihis loyalty cannot be said to 
be moral. If a capitalist raises the wages of his labou** 
rers for fear of a strike his charitable disposition 
cannot be raised to the rank of a virtue. If luxuries 
are condemned for want of means to enjoy them, 
plain -living of such a Abhava^Vairagi is not 
a highly moral action. The classification of virtues 
as SattvikX, Rajasika and Tamasika is note 
worthy and they are dealt with grat length in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. a virtue to be noble and an action 
to be genuinely great they should be of the Sattvika 
(urf^) type only. 

The science of Ethics does not deal with man as 
he is, but teaches him how he ought to be. The ad- 
vancement of positive sciences has revealed to man 
the beauties of the external world but the science of 
Ethics and Religion, dealing as it does with con- 
science and man’s relations with the society as a whole 
is yet in a stage of infancy. Man being swayed by 
influences of convention and at times his vision being 
blurred by selfishness fails to see that this universe 
is guided by laws moral and divine. That law is above 
all man-made laws. God’s law is supreme. It is 
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eternal and immutable. The seat is within ourselves.* 
Its centre is everywhere and circumference no where.^ 
It is absolutely independent of our likes amd dislikes, 
it is far above and beyond our so«*called conventions. 
Even nations are influenced by its inexorable effects. 
When nations forsake the path of righteousness terii^ 
ble destructions await them. Their wealth, their power, 
their might and their pride are all humbled to dust. 
The Mahabharata War was preceded by an age of 
hypocricy, tyranny and unrighteousness. Similjur waS 
the history and the final fate of Ravana’s empire. The 
empires of Assyria, Babylon, Greece, Rome, France of 
pre-R evolution days and Germany of pre^-war days 
establish once again the fact that Society is more based 
on moral foundations than on armaments or military 
strength. No man, much less a nation can violate 
the Great Moral Law with impunity. If he or they 
tread the path of virtue and righteousness. Peace, Free- 
dom, Contentment and Happiness will fall to their 
lot. Such is the ideal of the Hindu Ethical religion. 
Even Darwin, the propounder of the doctrine of the 
“Survival of the Fittest” recognises that there is a vital 
connection between morality and the external world. 
Even the lower animals show unmistakable signs of the 
existence in them of the moral instinct. Intellectual 
strength is undeniably greater than physical strength 
but moral strength is incontrovertibly superior to even 
intellectual strength,. So Darwin’s theory, instead of 
being antagonistic to the Hindu ideal of “Dharma- 
Raksha” is supporting it and exalts righteousness 
and veracity far above wealth, pelf or power. 
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. The Hindu ideal of morality demands that sei vice to 

humanity is the noblest function of man. 

^ — ^“He who considers all human beings 

as his own self is the real seer.” In the Gayatri -Mantra 
the repetition of which is enjoined on every Hindu it is 
said fw % U^I^'Min“”Guide our intellect in the path of 
righteousness. ’* The Vedas declare ^ 

“Let us go together, let us speak together, let us 
all be of one mind.” The plural is very significant. 
It is not individual progress that is sought after but the 
welfare of the whole society that is earnestly desired and 
fervently prayed for. The Ethics of the Vedanta 
with its principle of “Thou art that” is the highest and 
the noblest conception of the Hindu ethical religion. 
We are part and parcel of that Supreme Soul which is 
also Truth and Purity. Practise these virtues as 
ordained by “Divine Moral Law,” A certain school of 
thought holds that ethics is the means whereby a reli- 
gious life can be fully developed. Whether we regard 
ethics as a means of religion or as part and parcel of 
religion one thing is certain that a life of righteousness 
alone is the life that deserves to be led. “What shall it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world and loses his own 
soul”? 1 

•f. Only “Dharma” will follow you and everything 
else will be left behind, We have in our Introduction 
referred to other aspects of Hindu Ethics and need not. 
therefore, repeat them here. When we say that the ethical 
religion from the Hindu standpoint, is the best religion 
that can bring solace and comfort to man we do not 
deny that there may be other systems equally potent 
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and great. That very same religion v^hich preaches 
toleration and as a proof of which we see today that 
under the spreading branch of Hinduism several other 
‘isms’ like monotheism and polytheism are included 
demands of us not to indulge in diatribes against other 
systems. All that we hold is that, at least for the 
Hindus with the social environments and religious 
tendencies peculiar to the race, this system of the 
ethical religion is bound to result in their goodness and 
greatness. We are not blind to the fact that the moral 
Law knows no geographical boundaries and racial 
distinctions. It is of universal application but all the 
same the requirements of the Hindu race and its aspi- 
rations are bound to be satisfied, if in practice this 
ethical religion were to influence them in the way in 
which it did men and women of yore. The crown, the 
“Hinduism” need not be any other “ity or ism.” The 
crown is there. Only it should be worn. The practical 
life should be modelled on the lines of righteousness 
and then none need despair of this race which 
has through thick and thin preserved its distinct cultu- 
ral mission for ages together. The vitality of the 
Hindu civilisation by itself is a proof positive of the 
greatness of its Ethical Dharma.* 

#We are indebted to a part of this chapter to Mr. Gandhi’s 
booklet on the subject. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A JNote 0191 Principal McICenzie'3 
Book, on Hindu Ethics.^* 

Over tHe whole civilized world a llood-tidc of 
dissatisfaction seems to come surging which the 
advance of natural sciences has tried in vain to resist. 
ITie deepest problems of life and death have remained 
unsolved. The riddle of man’s destiny has become 
more and more perplexing. Materialism, the parent of 
all revolutions and wars, has'entered upon a most subtle 
smd deadly warfare. The whole fabric of civilisation 
seems tottering. But ‘the cloud has a silver lining.’ 
The counter-current of spirituality seems also to have 
set in. Is it not probable that from the East a mighty 
tributary may flow into this counter-current and stem 
the tide of materialism ? If the Eastern thought should 
be propedy interpreted to the West it is quite probable 
diat with the united labours of the Eastern and the 
Western Savants the source of the New Light 
meant to illumine the murky road of life may soon be 
traced. From this standpoint the historical and the 
critical essay by Prof. McKenzie on “ Hindu Ethics ” 
deserves a careful study. But religious thought in 
Hindu India has developed on so amazingly perplexing 
lines that no amount of ‘ sincere and scientific spirit ’ 
is adequate to realise the significance of the age-long 
quest of the Indian for religious truth. Hinduism with 
its ascetic, devotional and mystic elements, its remark- 
able social organisation and its vast and varied literature 
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defies any attempt to present a trust-worthy account of 
its intricate problems. The task is certainly as stupen>* 
dous as it is hazardous. Prof. MaKenzie has attempted 
it and while we admire his labours and appreciate his 
sincerity of purpose we feel that he has not done full 
justice to the subject. For one thing he assumes 
superiority of Christian Ethics and * damns Hindu 
Ethics with faint praise.’ Such an attitude seems in- 
compatible with the aims with which the writer and the 
general editor want to deal with a subject so wide and 
complicated as “ Hindu Ethics.” If to men of his 
thinking ‘ Jesus Christ has become the light of all their 
seeing and they believe Him destined to be the light of 
all their seeing and they believe Him destined to be 
light of the world* — we have no quarrel with them. 
It is a matter of their faith and it is no business of ours 
to question it. If in a separate volume the greatness 
of Christian Ethics by itself was established we should 
have nothing but praise for the author’s labour of love 
but when attempts are made to institute compeurisons 
and to establish the superiority of one system of thought 
over another we feel we should make our own humble 
and resp>ectful protest against such ‘ odious compeiri- 
sons.’ If in our attempt to establish the greatness of 
‘ Hindu Ethics* we were to run down all other systems 
of thought like Hebrew, Islamic or Christian we would 
have cut a very sorry and ridiculous figure. A spirit of 
bias can hardly be called scientific. We are sorry that 
the last five or six chapters of the book bear unmistak- 
ablesigns of such an * injudicious attitude.* When men of 
the type of RevcL McKenzie’s scholarship approach the 
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study of Hindu EtKics with the avowed object of fin<hng 
out how that system falls short of Christianity, we fed 
that the days of sympathetic criticism are gone and the 
dreams of thinkers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore as well as the visions of 
saints like Nanak and Kabir are more or less empty 
and unreal. Sturdy optimists who are expecting the 
wonderful confluence of the three great streams of 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity are bound to receive 
a rude shock. 

For the sake of argument let us assume that Chris- 
tian ethic is entirely free from defects and ideal in 
every way and that Christainity is the “Crown of 
Hinduism ” and at the same time presume that modern 
civilisation is the natural outcome of Christianity. 
Where shall suth an assumption lead us to ? Let us 
wipe the dust of prejudice from our eyes and look facts 
squardy in the face. Western nations have become 
the rulers of vast Empires. Positive sciences have 
made a remarkable advance and man has won triumphs 
over nature. Inert matter and invisible forces of nature 
have SURRENDERED their secrets to man. How 
and where was ‘ the golden key ' to open these hidden 
treasures found ? How could the Westerners claim the 
sovereignty of f of the habitable world ? To what ex- 
tent is the ‘ sermon on the Mount ’ responsible for the 
militarism and the industrialism of the West ? For fear 
of being styled as dogmatic we do not endeavour to 
answer these querries. The terrible European War of 
1914 and its after-effects have given a simple and a 
straight ansWi^r — Materialism has been tried in a 
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maiuier it was never tried before and Has been found 
wanting.” Why should a Myetcm of ethics so sound 
and so perfect produce such a melancholy result ? 
Of course Victory was a triumph of the cause of right- 
ousness but why were the forces of evil so terrific? 
Should we pass the dictum that the ethics was entirely 
defective ? 

Then again while discussing the merits of Chris- 
tian Ethics and the defects of Hindu Ethics, the 
leanered author seems to have viewed the whole 
question from the stand'-point of western ethicists. The 
Hindu Standpoint is fundamentally different from 
this. To a Hindu with his favourite doctrines of 
Maya and Mukti, the Brahman is beyond good and 
evil. In the West they seem to make God and the 
good identical. To a Hindu the realm of morality 
seems restricted to the domain of this topsy-turvy 
world and ethics is only a step towards the realisation 
of the Brahman which is 5«ri^tcT “Guna-Tita”. “Niti 
is only a Sadhana and God is the Sadhya ”, Without 
clearly bearing in mind this fundamental difference 
we regret Prof, McKenzie has passed an injudicious 
dictum on ‘Hindu Ethics.” 

Thirdly, the author believes and perhaps rightly 
too that this Hindu attitude to “beyond good and evil” 
is dangerous. We do not deny that it may afford an 
excuse for a moral wrong-doer but let us not leave 
human nature out of account. A doctrine may be 
ethically pure but in practice people may override it 
and perpetrate atrocities. It may be either due to their 
intellectual laziness or to perverted mentality. The 
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cult of Shakti-Puja may have abuses, the custom 
of sacrifices may be cruel, the Vama-margis may 
have monstrous customs. Lord Buddha's doctrine of 
Ahtmsa (aifl’tii) may have degenerated into an abomin- 
able form of hypocricy, Lord Krishna's ‘ Gopl-lila * 
may be responsible for many evil practices but the 
main question is how far ethics by itself is responsible 
for all these curious and ugly phases. If we base our 
conclusions on these arguments and make sweeping 
statements, we shall be doing a distinct disservice to 
the cause of fair criticism and even to ethics itself. 
Would it not be anunsult, nay even sacrilege, to Christ 
if his ethics were condemned for the monstrocities of 
the inquisition for the black deeds of the Popes against 
which Luther or Zwingli led a relentless war, for the 
sinking of the Lusitania or the bombing of the civil 
population during the last Titanic struggle ? We do not 
say this in defence of the evil practices existing in the 
Hindu Society or for the matter of that in any society 
but only state the facts as they are. The ethics places 
before us the ideals of how we ought to be and if in 
practice people fall short of these ideals and are what 
they are, who can be held responsible for this curious 
state of affairs ? A Manu, a Krishna or a Christ, 
does not deserve to be condemned for their so-called 
admirers* delinquency any more than the framers of 
the Penal Code for the atrocities of a gang of thugs or 
dacoits. 

Fourthly, the Professor holds that Hinduism has 
not solved the mystery of life. To us at any rate it 
seems as though the problems of life and death and 
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the mystery of human destiny are eternal problems. 
No final word has been said or can be said on these 
perpetually perplexing riddles. All the world religions 
have endeavouted to give certain solutions but they 
are only partial. At the most the great good that they 
have done is to bring to their followers a certain 
amount of solace and comfott and cheer them up in 
this perilous voyage of life. To say that one religion 
in preference to another has given the final solution of 
these everlasting and agelong problems is to show an 
utter forgetfulness of the finiteness of human nature. 
That a finite mind with all the limitations and the 
disabilities born of this finiteness should be able to 
fully realise the Infinite is an impossibility. Not that 
the quest and the search are in vain but that the 
spiritual thirst can only be partially satiated is what we 
hold. If Hinduism has not solved the mystery of life 
we respectfully ask the author which religion has doite 
or can do it ? Has Christianity done it or has it given 
rise to further mysteries? To solve one mystery 
another mystery has been invented. It has become 
more a question pf multiplication of mysteries than 
the solution of one particular mystery. The Upani- 
shads say ” aFFTPT 

“By knowing Him alone everything else will be 
known.” The Vedanta says “Thou art that.” 
The mystics and saints of India have given 
their own answers which we have referred to in 
another chapter on “Theism of Indian Saints ” 
(Chapter XV). The learned author refers to the 
personal relationship conceived as existing between 
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Man and Christ but it ia futile to hold that Hinduism 
has no such conception. The Bhagavadgita has it and 
the Indian saints like Chaitanya, Kabir or Tukaram 
have given unequivocal expression to this idea in 
many of their sayings 

Follow me and I shall free you from all the 
sins, I am responsible for their spiri- 

tual and temporal welfare. It passes our compre- 
hension how the philosophy of the Gita has 
been styled by the author as ^‘Cold, Lifeless, 
Fixed and Immutable.** This can be said of any 
philosophy. No philosophy can be a substitute for 
emotion. Rationalism too is equally * cold and life- 
less *. To human emotion mysticism will appeal more 
than philosophy. If earnestly sought after it can be 
found even in Hinduism. If Christianity can give it, 
it too is welcome. If it filters through the beds of 
Hinduism it need not be impure whether it drops 
gently from the pages of the Holy Bible or the Gita 
which some prefer calling “ The Bible of Humanity **. 
it will remain “mysticism or genuine love of God*’ 
irrespective of the source. Its sanctity is independent 
of the source. 

Fifthly — It is remarked by the author that the 
Hindu ethical life is possible away from society. 
This is only partially true. There are two Margas 
— one Pravritti and another Nivritti — for the attain- 
ment of Mukti — The Upanishads also refer to two 
I^ths — Sreyas and Preyas. One of them is 
perhaps possible * away from the Society ’ but the 
other distinctly says “The points of heaven and home 
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are kindred. *’ The fact is that Vairagya — ^non-- 
attachment, the ideal of an ascetic— is considered 
essential by Hindu writers. It is this attitude of rnany 
philosophers and thinkers that has become the targ^ 
of criticism which seems quite unnecessary. What 
business have we to quarrel with a class of thinkers 
who hold that Vairagya is a necessary adjunct for 
a spiritual life ? * Be in the world but not be con*- 

taminated by its contact *. This is the ideal of a Raja*- 
Yogin like Janaka in whom the ideals of a recluse 
and a ruler were combined. They illustrate such a 
life by the example of ‘ water on a lotus leaf \ which 
is not absorbed by the leaf but can be cast away at 
any time. This idea of renunciation is not peculiar to 
Hinduism but one can see its reflection even in the 
history of the early Christian monasteries. Everywhere 
it has become a necessary phase of religious life. 

Sixthly — It has been alleged that the Gospel of 
Hinduism is not a social one. In our Introduction and 
the chapter on The “Ethical religion of the Hindus “ 
we have endeavoured to refute these allegations at 
considerable length and the arguments need not be 
repeated here. Even granting the Hindu Gospel to 
be an individualistic one it need not be anti*social. 
If individual reformation be effected social reformation 
becomes all the more easy. The gospel of the Indian 
saints seems to us to be a distinctly social one. At 
any rate these cared more for mass*>reformation arid 
social service than for individual reformation so pro- 
minent in the* ascetic ideal. Judging from the general 
results and the trend of human history the gospela 
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whether social or individualistic do not by themselves 
seem to be inoductive of ideal good. The history of 
European civilitation is presenting as sad a commen-' 
tary on the efficacy of Christian ethics as the history of 
Hindu civilisation on the efficacy of Hindu ethical 
systems. Individualistic tendencies and social tend*- 
encies have taken tortuous courses in spite of these 
gospels. The causes seem to lie far deeper. History 
in all ages and climes has taken its own course setting 
aside all these gospels and brushing aside all the 
cobwebs woven by human bigotry, ingenuity and 
selfishness. In spite of all these religions, is it not 
remarkable that history should take its own course 7 
Is it not a unique and an inexplicable phenomenon 7 
A detailed review of the book chapter by chapter 
seems both unnecessary and tedious. T o reedise the 
beauty of a flower like the rose it is imperative that it 
should be viewed as a whole. If from a rose petal 
after petal were to be plucked, it is possible that its 
beauty will be marred and the thorns may look more 
prominent. That flower which is known as ‘the 
Queen of flowers ‘ will then present an ugly appear- 
ance. Not dissimilar is the position taken up by 
Prof. McKenzie when he endeavours to trace the 
materials essential for the building up of a history of 
Hindu Ethics, through the Vedas, the Upanishads and 
the Six Schools of Philosophy. If oriental ^holars 
look down upon the Vedas as the ‘babblings of a 
human race sunk in primeval ignorance* — ^ there are 
Indian Scholars and commentators like Sj. Arabindo 
CAiovtr Ptsndit Gurudatta Vidyarthi who believe that 
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the terminology of f he Vedas needs a thorough revi- 
sion. The ]i»Danings of Vedic terms are to be asoev^ 
tainedfrom two entirely different stand^points — Yogig 
and Rudhic — and then alone will the oriental scholars 
realise why the Vedas are considered as ** Revealed 
Scriptures*’ and why they are smd to contain ‘Decidedly 
Nineteenth Century-like ideas.* The subject of the 
Vedic terminology is a vast and a complicated one and 
it is futile to attempt and refute the allegations made 
or conclusions drawn by the author based on a termi- 
nology of doubtful correctness. So we have thought 
it fit to review the book in general terms only. 

From these general observations on the trend of 
thought in the book let us proceed to examine two 
other doctrines of Hinduism which have naturally 
formed the target of Prof. McKenzie’s criticism.. 
These two fundamental doctrines, one of Karma and 
the other of Transmigration or Reincarnation of 
human soul are allied, Ksu^ma being ‘the companion 
truth of Reincarnation.’ The learned author has 
devoted one full chapter to the * Scientific exanunation*^ 
of these two doctrines. Before we proceed to examine 
the fallacies of the arguments so ingeniously put for- 
ward by the author we should like to add a word or 
two as an exposition of these basic principles of Hindu 
thought* Without a clear understanding of what they 
really mean and signify, it is futile to condemn a system 
of ethic built upon these theories. One may not feel 
inclined to place implicit faith in them but it ia 
dangerous to find flaws in a system which is their 
natural outcome* 
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Reincarnation is a simple doctrine rooted in the 
belief of the sours indestructibility* It teaches us that 
the soul enters* this life* not as a fresh creation but 
after a long course of previous existences oh this 
planet and perhaps on other heavenly bodies, in which 
it has acquired its present peculiarities and is also on 
its way to future transformations. The human soul is 
iK>t a mere cohesion of atomic forces resulting in this 
personality soon to dissolve agaixv into the ‘elements but 
it is an eternal entity impressed with undecipherable 
ancentral inscriptions revealed in their moulding influ- 
ence upon new careers. * We are heirs of all the ages ’ 
and our past, present and future have flown by the great 
Law of cause and effect from the accumulated momen- 
tum of past Karma — impulses, aspirations and actions. 
In this wonderful Universe there is no special favouri- 
tism but all will have equal facilities for future growth 
and steady progress. Suffering now patiently borne 
will produce a vast treasure of patience and fortitude in 
another bfe. Hardships will give rise to strength, self- 
denial will lead to the development of will and tastes, 
cultivated and acquired now will bear fruit in the 
coming lives. Similarly our present uncontrollable 
impulses^ peculiar tendencies, favourite pursuits and 
the soul stirring friend-ships have all descended from 
our age-long previous activities. From the dawn of 
history the doctrine has dominated the minds of all the 
primitive races and it has held its unquestioned sway 
over all the mighty thinkers of all ages and climes. The 
andent civilisations of Egypt, Greece and India, the 
philosophies of Pythagoros, Plato, Virgil and Ovid — the 
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neo-platomsm of Piotintis, the religion of the Peisian 
Magi, the transcemiefital philosophy of the Upanishacia, 
the metampsychosia of the Druids and the Gauls, the 
civilisations of Peru and Mexfc0,the priestly ceremoniids 
of the Egyptian Isis, the Eleusinian mysteries of Greece, 
the Bacohic processions of Rome, the Cabalic rituals 
of the Hebrews, all bear eloquent testimony to the 
wonderful p>otentiality of this doctrine.* Two- thirds 
of the human race have tenaciously cluog to this 
notion. Is not such a hoary philosophy cherished by 
theological leaders like Julius Muller, -Scientists like 
Flammarion and philosophers like Kant and Schopen** 
haur worthy of our profoundest respect or at least of 
sympathetic study ? 

Likewise, the doctrines of Karma this Law of 
Causation is exceedingly simple. In a' lucid way it 
pleads that we are what we are by our former actions 
and the builders of our future by our prestot. There 
is no destiny but what we ourselves determine. There 
is no salvation except what we ourselves bring about. 
God has placed at our disposal all the powers and the 
handle by which we use them to build our future, is our 
own individual Will. The Karma of out Atman is 
performed even in the inner consciousness and the 
vocal expression or the outward act is the propelling 
force which directs our journey through infinity, 
whether it be into the dark regions of evil or into the 
sunny fields of good^nd love. Then comes into opera- 
tion the great Law of Moral Equity and the “ Sense of 
Moral responsibility in Man of Kant. The Umversal 
♦ Walker's Rc-incarnation 
10 
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sustained.— The Vishnu of the Hindu Trinity gives 
every creature his due and the self-sanje Moral Gover- 
nor has ordained “ Work out your own Salvation.** 
Whatsoever a man 80 v^(oth. that shall he also reap. If 
St Paul preaches this doctrine and if Jesus Christ 
sanctions it, why should it be of less worth when 
Krishna upholds it ? 

We admit this is a stern law and perhaps 
it may not arouse feelings of satisfaction in the 
hearts of those who believe in such doctrines as 
** Vicarious atonement, intercession, forgiveness 
juid death*bed com ersions **. But ' man should 
be made of sterner stuff and then alone he 
can move on smoothly on the path of progress. 
Weaker tenets may lead to stagnation and decay. 
Ethical life stands for progressive evolution towards a 
spiritual life and the doctrine of Karma cannot be S2ud 
to retard that progress. With these few preliminary 
remarks let us proceed to examine one or two special 
objections raised by the author* This doctrine is said 
to be ‘i) orsislent with the idea of Grace of God’ 
which is prominently traceable in the Bhakti Liter- 
ature. But the lives of Saints and mystics like Kabir, 
Tukaram and Ramakrishna Paramahamsa illustrate 
that it is possible to overcome even Karma by Bhakti. 
Justice and Mercy are not antagonistic. Even a just 
man can be merciful and the doctrine of Karma never 
says that God’s Mercy need not be sought for and 
recognised. Does it not ^Iso suggest that sins need 
not be committed and Hic Mercy sought for in vain ? 
There is no room, holds the amthor. in this doctrine for 
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* Vicarious suffmng * ? P^iliaps not. But the ideas 
ci Tapas — Penance"--and Yama and Niy^ama are so 
prominent in the literature of the Hindus that none 
need feel sorry for the absence of this aspect pf ethical 
life* How far sins committed may be forgiven if any 
other individual suffers misery for then sake is yet to 
be established. Rationalism rejects the doctrine. The 
author says that it is immoral to punish a man for 
actions of which he has no recollection. Believers in 
the doctrines of K^^rma and rebirth consider that this 
forgetfulness is a blessing and is natural. If we 
should all remember every detail of the happenings of 
past births our lives would be miserable indeed. And 
after all, how far can our memory retain the impression. 
They are bound to fade away. We are glad to note 
the author making this bappy remark. ** This doctrine 
emphasises action and not character.** We are in 
entire agreement with the first part of the quotation 
and as for the second part we confess our inability to 
grasp the exact meaning of the words ' not character *. 
But why ? Is not action the outcome of character and 
is not character in turn, moulded or influenced by 
action ? 

Our remarks should not lead one to conclude 
that Prof. McKenzie has never emphasised the good 
points of the Science of Hindu Ethics. He shows 
sympathy and admiration for Bhaktas like Kabir and 
Ramanuja, and he has a kind word for some of the 
modern movements and their line of work. But as the 
reader goes through the concluding chapters he feels 
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that there is a lack of imaginative 8> mpathy as also of 
sympathetic vision in handling such a subject as 
‘'Hindu Ethics/* But the treatment is quite in accor* 
dance with the second aim of the author* though to us, 
it seems* that the first aim and the second aim are quite 
incompatible. The book, however, is bound to rouse 
the interest of the Western people in the study of the 
ethical literature of the world. The angle of vision 
alone needs a change and we trust by the time the 
second edition of the book is issued that angle will 
have considerably changed and the presentation of the 
subject will be more scientific and sympathetic, the 
inferences more considerate, the conclusions more 
accurate and the judgements less severe. Before we 
conclude this lengthy note let us assure both the 
patient reader and the leatned author that we have 
penned these lines with the best of intentions and 
never with any malicious desire to prolong these 
controversies. The author has as much right to place 
his side of the case as we have to place our own. The 
reader* however, is in the more enviable position of 
drawing his own conclusions. The law of parallelogram 
of forces acts with as much force in mechanics as it 
does in the world of thought. When two forces act 
and redact on a certain theme truth becomes the resul** 
tant. Is it too much to hope that this note will serve 
the purpose of ascertaining the truth 7 



CHAPTER XV. 

**Thei8m of Indian Saints/’ 

The muster-roll of the benefactors of humanity 
has in it many names of saints carved in letters of gold. 
These were men of disinterested piety who dedicated 
their lives to the cause of God and their fellowmen. 
There are evidences to show that such men lived and 
died even in ‘ prehistoric India/ They were neither 
those intellectual giants bent upon founding new sects 
nor were they those keenwitted theologians deter- 
mined to open new schools of philosophy. They did 
not even belong to the type of those much maligned 
Sadhus who under the cloak of religion preferred 
to lead the life of social parasites. First and foremost, 
they were servants of society and therefore devotees 
of God. Their devotional fervour burning at white 
heat was equalled only by their sincere desire to 
ameliorate the condition of fallen brethren. With a 
firm faith in Divine goodness and greatness they most 
humbly and revently sought for His mercy. With a 
tremendous soul-force generated in the furnace of 
Vairagya ihey served humanity breaking all the 
social conventions and communal restrictions, if these 
chanced to stand between man and God. Ecstacy 
born of a passionate devotion to a Personal God was 
their only solace in life. Joy felt in the company of 
their fellow-believers was their only comfort in the 
world. They were known as Bhaktas and their 
religion as ‘ Bhagavata Dharma.’ Their theism, 
to use the words of Matthew Arnold, was some 
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thing of * Morality touched with emotion To 
borrow Plato's phrase they belived ‘ God is the only 
reality *. While some declared * All is God * others 
held that * God is all *. Some went a step further and 
held that * God is beyond good and evil/ It is praC'- 
tically impossible to characterise their theism by any 
particular appellation as pantheism or dualism. It is 
a curious combination of all these. Its roots go far 
down into mysticism and branches shoot off above 
idealism. In it the mythical element is not entirely 
absent and the ethical element presents itself only as 
a step towards the realisation of the Summum Bonum 
of life viz. the attainment of. God. 

The life history of the Indian saints of pre-Bud- 
dhistic period is shrouded in mystery and what little 
we can gather of their doings is not adequate enough 
to present their faithful biographies. The following 
Shloka enumerates the names of these Bhaktas : 

II 

Prahlada, Narada, Vyasa, Shuka. Shownaka 
and Arjuna are typical examples of these saints. To 
these may be added the names of Uddhava, Akrura, 
ViDURA and Hanuman. To illustrate from the life 
history of each of these saints why and how these 
attained that eminence of saintliness lies far beyond 
the scope of this chapter. The Puranas and the 
Kavyas describe at great length their miracles so 
common to all the saints. But the greatest and the 
grandest of their miracles is their theism. 
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When we study the lives of the saints of the post- 
Buddhistic period we« however, run on fim^er ground. 
Tradition and folklore afford us sufficient data to take 
a general survey and form an estimate, of their work. 
Their work has left permanent footprints on the sands 
of time. Impact of alien systems of thought, the 
social cataclysms and the political changes accelerated 
the progress of their work. Their theism became 
slightly coloured by the views then current and the 
significance of their social and literary work became 
all the more greater. They became the forerunners of 
the great Intellectual Renaissance. Throughout the 
15th, 16th and 17th centuries there was a remarkable 
and continued succession of these master-minds 
singing their songs of devotion and rousing civic 
consciousness of the masses throughout the country. 
Each province had its own saints. Jnana-Sambhand- 
HARA, Tiruvalluvar and Tayumanwvar of the Tamil 
country, Vemanna of the Telugu distircts, Ramadasa 
and 'Tukaram of the Maratha country, Chaitanya of 
Bengal, Kabir and Tulsidasa of United Provinces 
and Nanak of the Panjab, Ramavallabha Dasa 
and Appaya of the Kanarese Districts, delivered their 
messages cf Bhakti and threw open “ the gates of 
heaven** from the highest to the humblest. From 
Ramananda of the 1 5 th century down to Ramakrishna 
Paramahamas of the 19th century, these saints be- 
came the originators of great spiritual and intellecual 
movements. 

Before we refer to the different aspects of their 
theism, it is better we meditate on the significance of 
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some other aspects of their work. Their work was 
primarily religious but it paved the way for reforms in 
other directions as well. In the first place, wherever 
they used to go and preach, they would speak in the 
common vernaculars of the districts. Their songs were 
uniformly in the language of the people. So even the 
common people, who had not the benefit of the study 
of the classical language which became practically 
the monopoly of a few privileged classes, could under- 
stand and appreciate the significance of their 
preachings. Even to this day the vernaculars of India 
have their literatures enriched by their songs sung 
in such exquisite language The Hindi language 
without the songs of Tulasi Dasa and Marathi with- 
out the Abhangs of Jnanadeva and Tukaram would be 
nowhere. So, enrichment of the vernacular is one of 
the greatest of the achievements of these saints. 
Secondly, these devotees were great social reformers. 
India has been a land of castes and creeds. The 
caste system was originally based on the principle of 
division of labour. It determined an individual’s 
position in society and was an important factor in 
the elimination of strife and competition from society. 
But in medieval India some of the worst features of 
this institution asserted themselves and held the 
society in its fatal grasp. Superciliousness of one 
caste for another and notions of ‘touch* and ‘no-touch* 
were eating into the vitals of the society. It was then 
these medieval saints stood up as the great opponents 
of the evil effects of caste. They freely mixed them- 
selves with the lower castes and at times did not 
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hesitate to abolish the restrictions imposed upon them 
by convention, even though they happened to be born 
as Brahmans. These saints were drawn from among 
the lowest of the low. Namadeva of Maharashtra was 
a tailor while Tukarama was a Shudra. Kabir of 
Northern India was a weaver while Tiruvallur of 
Southern India was a pariah. Tulsidasa is said to have 
invited a low caste deserving beggar and heedless of 
the protests of his people partook of his meal in Hs 
company freely. Because he knew devotion observes 
no caste and God makes no difference between one 
child of His and another. They not only worked for 
union and tolerance between the different sects but 
stood up as the great supporters of universal brother- 
hood. 

But the bedrock of their greatness is their theism 
pure and simple. Their religion consisted in a deep 
and emotional realisation of a Personal God. For this 
realisation they followed the path of Nava Vidha 
Bhakti — Nine -fold path of devotion. .The salient 
features of this well-known nine-fold path are clearly 
set forth in the following reir arkable shloka. 


)l (Bhagavata.) 

The essentials are : — 

(1) Hearing of the great qualities of God — as 
illustrated in the life of Shrikanta, 

(2) Chanting the hymns in praise of God — ^as did 
Parikshitl 

(3) Contemplation of God — as done by Prahladha . 
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(4) Humble service rendered to God by Vaiyasaki. 

(5) Worship of God as was done by Prahalada. 

(6) Salutation as was done by Akrura. 

(7) Disinterested service as rendered by Hanuman. 

(8) Seeking the friendship of God as was done by 
Arjuna. 

and 

(9) Self**introspection and surrender to His will, as 
was illustrated in the life of Bali. 

Strictly speaking, these are the different aspects of 
one and the same Bhakti. Says saint Rama Vallabha- 
dasa of Kanara :• — 

^ I # iiMr 

II II ^ ^ ^ ^ n 

Just as the lustre found in nine jewels is the same, 
so also is this Navavidha-Bhakti one. At a certain 
stage of the evolution of Bhakti one and all the 
methods merge into one great cause when the devotee 
realises the Sat-chit-ananda — the Supreme Bliss in 
himself. To reach the last rung of the ladder the 
following steps should be consistently and persever- 
ingly crossed over (1) Humility (2) Earnestness (3) 
Faith and (4) Renunciation. Faith is essential. So 
also is Vairagya without which the fruits of Bhakti 
cannot be enjoyed. The roots of Bhakti go deep into 
mysticism. Faith is the root, knowledge the branch 
and the Bhakti the fruit thereof. 

God in Man 

The saints found God not outside them but in the 
inn ermost corner of their own hearts. They never 
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thought that pilgrimages, penances, privations and 
other sufferings unnecessarily inflicted on the human 
body were the essentials of religion. Purity of heart 
and sincere love to God were the essentials of Bhakti« 
Says Ramavallabhadasa : 

3Twr ^ T( h 

“My Pandharpur — place of pilgrimage — is here 
only. How can we say that God is there when he fills 
the entire universe ?“ 

A similar question was asked by Narada to Lord 
Krishna. “Where do you live?*' The answer is 
significant : — 


“ I do not reside in Heaven, nor do I live in the 
hearts of Yog ins. I stay wherever my Bhaktas sing 
the Glory." 

Such sentiments are embodied in the works of 
many saints who are all unanimous in holding that 
God is in man. 

No Mediator* 

Another noteworthy feature of their theism is that, 
for the attainment of God, no mediator is needed* 
Straight could they approach him. Arjuna in all humi- 
lity and sincerity of purpose asks Shri Krishna the 
momentous question “How t6 attain Thee?" Lord 
answers : “1 am not to be acquired by the study of the 
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Vedasi nor even by penance, charity or sacrifices. By 
disinterested piety alone you can attain Me/’ That is 
the quintessence of Bhakti-Yoga so vividly described 
in the Bhagavadgita. Of course many saints did 
seek the help of their Gurus but it was only for recei- 
ving the Light. Having once obtained the clue, they 
were free to chose Him in their own heart. The out 
pourings of the heart with the simplicity of a child do 
receive attention from On High. “Give me the simpli- 
city of a child and grant me the only boon that 1 may 
not forget Thee “ so prays Tukaram. 

Purity of Heart. 

It is said of a saint’s disciple that he wanted to go 
on a pilgrimage for purifying his soul. Straight a way 
he went to the saint and said “ Bhagvan, I am to go to 
Benares to wash away my sins after a bath in the 
Ganges. Pray accompany me.” “Nay”, replied the 
saint “Tfike this gourd on my behalf and get it 
washed.” The disciple took the gourd, dipped it in the 
Ganges river and brought it back to the Guru. “Here, 
Sir, have 1 brought the gourd back ?” “ Break it and 

see if its inside bitterness is gone ” saud the saint. 
“No” replied the disciple. “It is as bitter as it was 
before.” “Yes” said the saint “If the Ganges water 
was powerless to remove its bitterness, how can man’s 
sins be washed and hearts be made purer ? Be pure in 
mind and heart and sins will be washed. External 
bath is inefficacious for effecting internal purity.” The 
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simple story sums up their theism. Purity of hcatt 
more than anything else is essential. ‘Pure thoughts* 
pure words and pure deeds* are the necessary virtues 
to be cultivated by men in general. 

Self Surrender, 

The devotee in all humility lays his heart open, 
confesses his sins, expresses his determination to love 
Him and seeks His mercy ; ^ ^ II 

S3f srHtf^ ^ II 

(Ramavallabhadasa). “Do whatsover you like with 
mc» 1 have surrendered this body to Thce.“ Such 
outpourings as these raised the saints above the 
sensuous plane. 

Introspection. 

Antar-dhyana, self-analysis, self-criticism, look- 
ing inwards as did the great saint Janaka of yore is 
the keynote of their theism. Train the mind for non- 
attachment, discipline the heart to look upon 'pleasure 
and pain * alike, attain balance of mind. By 

constant practice and Vairagya shall thou attain 
Him, One of the most difficult 

paths to be trodden to be sure. But the ideal is indeed 
praiseworthy. 

Monotheism. 

Relentless critics there are who hold that 
the theism of saints is no more than a mere 
crude form of the worship of stocks and 
stones, rocks and rivers, fields and forests. Nothing 
can be further from truth. There can be no denying 
the fact that the worship of a PersoiuJ God is traceable 
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in their theism but diving below the surface one sees 
distinct traces of the existence of monotheism pure and 
simple. A c€u*eful reader of the works of saints like 
Kabir, Chaitanya, Ramadasa or even Tukaram will 
find that all of them did view their one Deity as the 
Supreme Soul pervading throughout the universe and 
even beyond. One without a second, call Him by any 
name but He is One, is what they held. As a typical 
example we quote only one Abhang of saint Rama-* 
vallabha. 

Lord is One. God is one. Some call Him Ganesh, 
some the Sun but all are ignorant He is one. 

There are positive evidences in the works of aJl 
these saints to show that they were all monotheists 
in reality. 

It is this belief in God's omnipotence and omni'- 
presence that made these saints work for the uplift of 
their fellowmen. When they found that the common 
people were denied the blessings of a higher spiritual 
life they carried the torch of light in the dark corners 
and roused the masses in general. Individual advance 
was not the goal of their ambition. They wanted their 
fellowmen too to reaJise the blessings of Bhakti. Side 
by side with quiet meditation on the eternal verities 
they made others’ lives grander and , beliefs loftier. 
When God-consciousness is roused and man ex- 
periences the reality of his religious nature, fellowship 
with God and rrvjn becomes by far easier. To that 
end saints in India lived and died. Even in modem 
times men there are who have imbibed their spirit and 
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by their motto of and High-thinking* have 

made the lives of others nobler and sublimer. Who 
has not lived in Shantiniketan and not breathed the 
saintly atmosphere ? Who has not paid a visit to the 
Kangri Gurukul and not felt that the institution 
stands a monument to the philanthrophy of a Sadhu? 
Who can say that the women’s university at Poona 
is not the product of the humility and disinterestedness 
of a modem saint ? Saints lived not only in pre- 
historic times and medieval periods of Indian History 
but they are living also, even now. In recent years 
many of them have joined the majority but by God’s 
grace their continuity seems not to have broken. 
From Ramakrishna Paramhamsa down to Ramakrishna 
Bhandaikar many sages have lived and are still living. 
Each one, great in his own field has achieved, some 
noble object or at least has struggled to live upto a 
certain ideal, whether p>olitical, social or religious. If 
such greatness is the outcome of the high ideals set up 
by the science of ethics and if in the process of nation - 
building each has contributed his mite, none need 
despair of the race and its future. There is no royal 
road to progress of any kind whether spiritual or 
temporal. Disastrous defeats, tremendous opposition 
and hejurtrendering reverses fall to the lot of every 
reformer in any department of human activity. Real 
greatness lies in overcoming all these obstructions in 
the path of progress. So also genuine goodness 
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consists in patiently waiting* meekly seeking and 
nobly marching on to the goal, set up 1:^ the ethicists 
of all ages and climes, including these never- to^ be 
forgotten worthies of India who go by the name of 
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